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The Administration’s Peace Plan. 


The features of the Administration’s peace plar, 
as matured to date, provide that all questions of dis- 
pute between this and another nation not capable of 
being settled by diplomacy shall be referred for 
investigation and report to an International Com- 


mission. For the purpose of drawing an expression 
of opinion from the powers, Secretary Bryan has 
suggested that this commission might consist of five 
persons, two of whom shall be chosen by their repre- 
sentative governments from within themselves re- 
spectively, two by the representative governments 
respectively from other governments, and a fifth to 
be chosen by the two governments collectively. It 


is proposed that the treaties between the contracting 
parties shall provide that no war shall be declared or 
hostilities be begun until after such investigation is 
made and the commission’s report submitted. It is 
proposed that the commission shall be permanent, 
that it shall conduct its investigation as a matter of 
course upon its own initiative, and that the report 
shall be submitted within one year from the submis- 
sion of the dispute. It is not proposed to interfere 
with any nation’s right to act independently on the 
subject-matter in dispute after the report is sub- 
mitted. 

It is now planned that there shall be a separate 
commission under each treaty, and that these treaties 
shall not take the place of arbitration treaties, but 
supplement them. A note elaborating more in de- 
tail the nature of these treaties is expected soon. 
While some months may be necessary before a treaty 
satisfactory to all the nations may be agreed upon, 
the Administration’s habit of conferring frequentl 
with the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
reduce the delay to a minimum. 

The United States, under the terms of the Admin- 
istration’s latest proposal, would be glad to consider 
the question of maintaining the status quo as to 
military and naval preparations during the period of 
investigation. If, during this period, however, 
danger to one of the contracting parties from a 
third party compels a change in military equipment 
such a change may be allowed through confidential 
communications specially provided for in the treaty. 
It is suggested that by some such measure the con- 
tracting parties could be protected from each other 
in ordinary cases, yet freedom of action be provided 
for in emergencies. But, as in the case of the pre- 
vious proposals covering details, it is not the pur- 
pose of the Administration to impose at this time 
any fixed conditions. The principle of investigation 
is the great thing. This once accepted, the details 
are matters for conference and consideration. 

The nations, in the order of their acceptance of 
the principles involved, are: Italy, Great Britain, 
France, Brazil, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Peru, 
\ustria, Netherlands, Bolivia, Germany, Argentina. 
China, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium and Denmark. 

The plan does not meet the whole situation. It 
does not go as far as many would like, but it has some 
distinct advantages over any now before us. It is 
concrete and, we believe, attainable. A permanent 
organization like unto this would grow in effective- 
ness with increasing experience because, once begun, the 
working of the details would become increasingly 
easier. The deliberations of the commissioners 
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would promote education for the governments and 
the governed in terms of right international be- 
havior. The various overlapping commissions might 
easily be expected to assume something of the stand- 
ing of a permanent court, with the difference, of 
course, that it would not decide cases, but report 
facts. Out of its practice and investigations inter- 
national law would develop with a renewed vigor. 
But perhaps still more important, the very act of in- 
vestigation itself would promote that important atti- 
tude of mind known as suspended judgment, without 
which there can be no justice between men or na- 
tions. 


Secretary Trueblood’s Illness. 


The many friends of Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, for 
twenty-one years Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety and editor of this magazine, will regret to learn 
that on the 7th of June he was stricken with an attack 
of aphasia at his home in Falkstone Courts, Washington, 
D. C. The long years of uninterrupted labor and de- 
votion to the rapidly accumulating details of the work 
of the American Peace Society were evidently too great 
a strain even for his unusually vigorous constitution. 
In the weeks that have elapsed he has improved steadily, 
and it is hoped that an extended vacation may bring 
back to him much of his former health and strength. 

The following resolution, presented by Hon. Jackson 
H. Ralston at the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the American Peace Society, Friday, June 27, was 
unanimously voted : 





“Appreciating the fact that his many years of arduous 
mental and physical labor in the cause of peace have 
brought to Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, injury to his health, and de- 
siring to acknowledge, even in an inadequate way, the 
indebtedness of the peace movement as represented by 
this society to him, 

“Resolved, That a leave of absence of six months, with 
full pay, be granted to Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, and 
that he is urged to accept this with the assurance of the 
heartfelt hope, on our part, that he may be speedily re- 
stored to his accustomed vigor, and may at the end of 
this time be able to assume his accustomed place of 
leadership among us.” 


It was voted also that the committee authorize and 
request Mr. Call, in the absence of Dr. Trueblood, to 
assume and perform the duties of the Secretary. 


Gettysburg Fifty Years After. 


The Gettysburg anniversary reunion and commemo- 
ration has made a profound impression. We have per- 
sonally visited that interesting field. It was an impres- 
sive experience, repeopling that fourteen miles of battle, 
army against army, corps against corps, battalion against 
battalion, man against man. It required little imagina- 
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tion to fill in the main details of that mighty carnage. 
Seminary Ridge to the west, the death of General Rey- 
nolds, the railroad gully filled with dead, the wooded 
soil covered with wounded and dying, the retreat through 
the village at twilight, the formation on Cemetery Ridge, 
and the morning and the evening were the first day. The 
fierce Confederate onslaught at Culp’s Hill on the one 
hand and at Round Top on the other; the terrible 
slaughter in the peach orchard, and another day passed. 
An early artillery duel, Pickett’s Brigade marching 
across death’s plain to defeat and rout at the Bloody 
Angle, one of the world’s great battles is over, and a 
wild third of July isended. There is a fourth, a sad and 
silent fourth, and in the night of it Lee’s great army, 
what is left, retreats toward the south through the dark 
and the rain. 

Those were awesome days. Men there poured forth 
their last full measure of devotion as they understood 
devotion. We would belittle neither their valor nor their 
heroism. Bravery there was on both sides, God knows, 
a plenty. 

It has seemed a bit strange to us, however, that in all 
the press reports we have failed to note any emphasis 
upon the unutterable sadness of that useless slaughter 
of brave young men. We find no attempt to picture what 
this nation might have been had that flower of American 
manhood been spared. We have heard no note of regret 
that the battle was thought to be necessary. We find no 
tendency to question the “glory” of that scene. No voice 
recalls the smell of decaying flesh, the death shriek of 
the horses, the picture of carrion birds picking out the 
eyes of many a mother’s dead. No one has thought to 
doubt the ethics of Armistead’s shout on that fateful 
day, with hat on sword and about to die, “Give them the 
cold steel, boys!” We find little reference to the women 
of that day, the brave souls who fought out the war at 
the broken hearth, the supporters of families, the makers 
of supplies, the angels of mercy. Many a chaplain 
buried more women dead of broken hearts than soldiers 
on the field of battle. We have no doubt that, as in the 
case of the Boer war, four times as many women and 
children as men died North and South because of Get- 
tysburg. And who can do justice to those women of the 
border States? Why does no one dare to say that that 
battle, like all battles, was but a hideous survival of 
savagery? Why are we so afraid of being called cow- 
ardly and sentimental? Why do clergymen, teachers of 
Christ, accept the unthinking judgment of the populace 
and forget their beatitudes? Why does the press find 
more “news value” in those deeds of killing than in any 
modern self-effacing bravery? No one, so far as we 
know, has arisen to speak of the futile folly of behaving 
abominably ourselves that others may be punished for 
behaving abominably. We seem to forget that military 
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heroism is not always moral heroism, however much it 
may be bolstered by music, buttons, and braid. The 
stage directions to one of the scenes in “The Vanguard” 
read suggestively: “A room that was once exquisitely 
dainty is now muddy, dirty, and enveloped in tobacco 
smoke. Delicate feminine articles lie soiled or broken 
on the floor. A soldier is lounging in a plush chair, his 
feet on a low, carved table, from which have fallen sev- 
eral pieces of bric-a-brac. He has in his hands a dainty 
little fan, with one end of which he is stuffing tobacco 
into his pipe. Four other soldiers are playing cards at 
the table.” 


An angel brought to earth today over either Mexico = 


or the Balkans, or over our forts or iron-cladded seas, 
might well believe with Franklin’s angel that by some 
mistake he had been brought not to earth but to hell. 
We cannot help wondering why on anniversaries such as 
that at Gettysburg there seems so little dread of the 
ignominy of battle, so little searching on the part of a 
Christian civilization for its Christ. 

Three hopeful features of the celebration stand out: 
The President’s address, a part of which appears else- 
where in these pages ; five minutes of silence as the great 
throng stood at attention with the flag at half mast in 
memory of those gone; and, finally, the last interchange 

of messages between the North and the South, on July 5, 
- when a Boston sergeant wig-wagged from little Round 
Top “Peace on Earth, Good-will to Men,” to which a 
Virginia lieutenant returned “Glory to God in the 
Highest.” 





Mr. Roosevelt Again. 


Of late years the ApvocaTE oF PEAcE has found it 
necessary frequently to disagree with ex-President 
Roosevelt. There is one passage of his Bunker Hill an- 
niversary address to which we would call particular at- 
tention. The words as quoted are: “You know the 
proverb that I used to quote: ‘Speak softly, but carry a 
big stick; you will go far.’ But the worst of all possible 
combinations is to speak roughly and to drop the big 
stick. A policy of peace with insult is a mighty poor 
policy.” But why, Mr. Roosevelt, in this day and gen- 
eration is it necessary, at least for civilized countries, to 
pursue “a policy of peace with insult”? Furthermore, 
why repeat constantly with such vehemence the doctrine 
of slaps and bangs? 

It is apparent that all “progressives” are not of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s military cast of mind. The Hon. Joseph 
Walker, of Worcester, Mass., for example, took occasion 
to say at the recent foregathering in Newport, and in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s presence, these wholesome words: 


“T am convinced that I owe it to my country, to the 
Progressive party, and to myself to make my position 
clear on the subject of this morning’s discussion, and to 
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warn the Progressive party against the danger of mili- 
tarism which today is raising its horrid head so high 
among the nations of the world. I for one am a firm 
believer in the settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means and by peaceful means alone. I am in 
favor of general arbitration treaties, under which all 
justiciable disputes, even those involving national honor 
and vital interests, shall be submitted to arbitration. I 
am in favor of submitting to arbitration the question 
whether a particular dispute is justiciable or not. I 
stand unflinchingly for the reign of law among nations. 

“The time has come to establish treaties limiting and 
lessening military armaments. The time has come for 
the United States to show her moral courage by firmly 


refusing to be drawn into the wasteful and wicked 
rivalry among nations in building up their military 
strength. The time has come for the United States to 


take her stand on the principle enunciated by Lincoln, 
that right makes might. I for one am ready to act 
upon the belief that no nation will attack the United 
States or infringe her rights so long as she herself pur- 
sues a course based on right and justice.” 


— er ———— 


Death of Alfred H. Love. 


Alfred H. Love, President of the Universal Peace 
Union since its formation, in 1866, died at his home, 
1820 Park Ave., Philadelphia, June 29. ‘Mr. Love had 
been a woolen commission merchant in Philadelphia 
since 1853, being the senior member of A. H. Love & 
Co. He had been editor of the Bond of Peace, The 
Voice of Peace, The Peacemaker and Court of Arbitra- 
tion since 1866. He was official visitor of prisons in 
Pennsylvania for forty-three years. Mr. Love’s devoted 
interest in all things pertaining to international peace 
has been a conspicuous feature of many of the peace 
conferences. His acquaintance was wide and his inter- 
est in all humanitarian movements keen. 

A more extended account of his work for the cause 
of international peace will appear in a later issue of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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The Japanese Farmer of California. 


In the anti-alien agitation of California the eyes of 
the country at large have been drawn to the Japanese 
inhabitants of that State with much interest. It is 
around the Japanese farmer that the storm centers; 
therefore it may be worth while to see what manner of 
man he is. 

As a laborer in Japan his lot has not been encour- 
aging. The per capita wages of Japanese laborers in 
Japan are, of course, amazingly low. The latest 1910 
statistics of Japan, as furnished by their Department of 
Finance, indicates a daily wage (American money) of 
40 cents for carpenters, 3114 cents for shoemakers, 34 
cents for blacksmiths, 25144 cents for compositors, 1914 
cents for male farm laborers, 22 cents for male weavers, 
and 12 cents for female. In the cotton factories of the 
better sort, the wages run from 5 cents a day for the 
youngest children to 25 cents a day for good women 
workers. 





According to the census of 1910, there were at that 
time in the State of California 55,100 Japanese, as 
compared with 71,722, the total Japanese population in 
the United States. Of these California Japanese 21 per 
cent were students, while nearly 50 per cent were en- 
gaged in agriculture. Among the agriculturists were 
some farm hands, a few owners, but mostly tenants leas- 
ing farms for a term of years, and assuming all respon- 
sibility for labor on the lands they operate. 

As compared with other immigrants, the Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration states that the Japanese 
rank third in the amount of money per capita brought 
in by each immigrant. Only the English and the Ger- 
mans rank above them in this respect. Educationally 
the Japanese are also unusual. Ninety-eight per cent 
can read and write in their own tongue when they come 
to this country; some are well educated in English, and 
it is said that more progress can be made by them in our 
English branches in a given time than by any other race. 
By nature they are studious and eager to learn anything 
pertaining to western civilization. They are also a 
quiet, law-abiding people, respecting authority, which 
certainly cannot be said of all who come to our shores. 

Their great value to the industrial life of California 
rests in the fact that they acquire land which would 
often be otherwise untilled, and by their persistent 
thrift and industry turn such lands into fruitful farms. 
Miss Alice Brown, of Florin, Cal., says: “Our vineyards 
are better cared for, our fruit of better quality, the yield 
better, the pack better than if we had to hire day labor 
to have it done. Why are the Japanese thus assailed 
and made the bogie of a great danger? There are no 
Japanese coming here. The ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ 
is strictly kept by Japan. The Japanese are occupying 
but a pinch of the thousands and thousands of acres of 
untilled land in this State. State statistics for 1912 
show that the entire acreage owned by them was only 
12,726 acres, and that in three years their holdings had 
increased only 1,935 acres. The State needs thousands 
of farmers with just such energy and pluck.” 

The Japanese are especially adapted to the arduous 
labor of berry culture and the raising of some other 
fruits which whites seem unable to produce in sufficient 
quantity to be profitable. 

The scale of living of the Japanese—like that of 
many other foreigners easily assimilated by our coun- 
try—is at first rude and simple, though as a rule homes 
are neat and clean. As soon as farms begin to prosper, 
however, the farmer turns his limited profits into more 
equipment and better home accommodations. Thus he 
turns his money back into the circulation of this coun- 
try and provides for his American-born children all the 
advantages at command. The only argument seriously 
raised against the Japanese is that he is thrifty and suc- 
cessful. There is a certain pathetic humor in the Cali- 
fornia complaint that the Japanese are willing to work 
and that they have a substantial control of the potato 
market, the berry market, the cut-flower market, and 
generally of garden trucking. One is led to ask, What 
is the matter with the California farmers outside the 
Japanese ? 

The Japanese male is a home-loving man, with a wife 
as thrifty and industrious as himself and children to 
whom both are unselfishly devoted. The Japanese are 
cleanly and moral in their lives, though without our 
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western prudery and false modesty. Their attitude to- 
ward sex matters is much like that which educators are 
beginning to urge for our own children. In the four- 
teen years the Japanese have been in California not one 
white woman has been molested by them. There are 
few Japanese criminals of any sort in this country and 
very few paupers. 

Wherever fifty or more Japanese are gathered in any 
community a local association is formed in which each 
individual is registered. These local societies are united 
into state and national associations. When a man goes 
from one community to another he carries a certificate 
of character and occupation, which serves as an intro- 
duction to the new association. The larger aim of the 
association is to maintain a moral oversight of its peo- 
ple. Any immorality or crime is punished by expul- 
sion, and by reporting to the Immigration Commission, 
which, in turn, means deportation. No slavery of 
woman is possible. The association cares for its people 
in sickness or need; it assists educational interests, 
gives information to its members on business matters, 
and on American customs, and finally aims to promote 
good-will between the races. Thus the Japanese are 
virtually self-governed and of slight expense to the com- 
munity. 

Those who live among them say that in addition to 
the fact that they are industrious, thrifty, law-abiding, 
honest, and teachable, the Japanese farmers of Cali- 
fornia are grateful and kindly; they have great capacity 
for patriotism, and are no more “non-assimilative” than 
some other races—notably the Jews, Irish, or Italians. 

It seems altogether likely that, given a chance of citi- 
zenship, the Japanese might easily become one of the 
very best elements in our motley population. 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 





The Year Book for 1912 of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace contains 165 pages of interest 
to every worker for peace. Beginning with Mr. Car- 
negie’s interesting letter of gift, under date of Decem- 
ber 14, 1910, it ends with certain resolutions of the 
Board of ‘Trustees, the last of which is a tribute to 
Albert K. Smiley, under date of December 2, 1912. The 
book contains the proposed charter, the by-laws, the re- 
port of the executive committee to the Board of Trustees, 
the report of the secretary to the Board of Trustees, 
and extensive reports from the three great divisions of 
the association, namely, the Division of Intercourse and 
Education, the Division of Economics and History, and 
the Division of International Law. 

One gets something of an idea of the efforts of the 
endowment from a brief survey of the work done in the 
secretary’s office, No. 2 Jackson place, Washington, D. C. 
Besides preparing the minutes of the meeting of the 
executive committee and of the board, this office compiles 
and prints the monthly financial statements for the ex- 
ecutive committee and the board; it keeps the accounts 
of the association in all its branches; it supervises the 
translation and printing of immense amounts of peace 
literature; it assembles, edits, and supervises the pub- 
lication of the Year Book, and the Confidential Infor- 
mation Series not for general use, but for the trustees 
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of the endowment; it serves as the repository for the 
official archives, all of which are carefully indexed and 
preserved ; it purchases the supplies for the three divis- 
lons ; it maintains a general library as well as a biblio- 
graphical and biographical catalogue, and it co-ordinates 
the work of the three divisions. 

The Division of Intercourse and Education has lo- 
cated a secretariat at Paris, which acts as an agency for 
Europe. In connection with the secretariat, it maintains 
also an advisory council, with an executive committee to 
assist the division in planning and executing the work 
in Europe. It maintains also special correspondents at 
Vienna, London, 'Tokyo, and Berlin. 

The work of the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation, together with its affiliated branches 
abroad, receives high praise from the acting director of 
this division. ‘The “Verband fiir Internationale Ver- 
stindigung” in Germany, and the proposed branches in 
Great Britain, Canada, and Argentine, are also con- 
sidered highly hopeful. The report contains some un- 
favorable comments on the Bureau International Per- 
manent de la Paix at Berne, but points out that the 
central office of International Associations at Brussels 
is doing effective work in connection with an interna- 
tional bibliography, the publication of La Vie Inter- 
nationale, a classification of international congresses, 
and the building of an international museum at Brus- 
sels. Attention is also called to the educational exchange 
between the United States and Japan, making possible 
the visit of Dr. Inazo Nitobe to the United States in 
the winter of 1912, the visit of Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
to Japan, and Dr. Eliot’s profitable trip to Asia. Par- 
ticular attention is*called also to the Garton Foundation 
for the Promotion of International Polity, organized in 
Great Britain in 1912 for the purpose of furnishing 
lecturers and study centers. 

Generous credit is given by the acting director of this 
division to the reorganization of the American Peace 
Society, but it is pointed out that the “ends which the 
endowment has been established to serve can be carried 
on most effectively and economically not through peace 
organizations alone, but through organizations having a 
broader scope and making a wider appeal.” The reason 
given for this position is that “those persons who become 
members of a society whose name indicates that it is 
devoted to peace are already converted.” The strange 
feature of this is that it seems to ignore the work the 
peace societies are doing to convert people not already 
converted. 

The Division of Economics and History, aiming to 
promote a thorough and scientific investigation of the 
causes of war and of practical methods to prevent and 
avoid it, is following in the main the program outlined 
at the conference of publicists and economists at Berne 
in August, 1911. One hundred and fifty-three studies, 
each under the direction of one of the world’s leading 
specialists, have been practically contracted for, and the 
organization of the work broadly internationalized. 

The Division of International Law is most closely 
affiliated with the Institute of International Law, and a 
consultative committee has already been organized. The 
aim is to “aid in the development of international law, 
and a general agreement of the rules thereof, and the 
acceptance of the same among nations.” To this end 
steps have already been taken to compile a publica- 
tion of international treaties to date. The large task of 
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collecting and publishing all known cases of interna- 
tional arbitrations and mediations analogous to arbitra- 
tions, together with the proceedings of domestic com- 
missions dealing with international claims, is being 
pushed vigorously. Interest is expressed in the proposal 
for an academy of international law at The Hague, to 
be conducted during each summer, Other plans pretty 
generally agreed upon include the collection and publi- 
cation of the judicial decisions of national courts invol- 
ving the principles of international law, and the ex- 
change of professors and students of international law. 

One also finds in this interesting volume a financial 
statement showing the revenue, appropriations, allot- 
ments, and expenditures; a list of the periodicals aided 
by the endowment; a partial list of the collaborators of 
the committee of research under the division of eco- 
nomics and history; an account of the encouraging 
attitude of the Institute of International Law toward 
the Court of Arbitral Justice; a report on the teaching 
of international law in American institutions of learn- 
ing, and a list of the principal sources from which have 
been and will be obtained the texts of the general arbi- 
tration treaties later to be issued. While there is an 
analytical table of contents, the book should have been 
indexed. 

The workers for international peace, especially in 
America, will be interested to study this year book of 
an endowment with an income of over a half million 
dollars. The question has frequently been asked, What 
is it doing with all this money? A study of this year 
book is a sufficient and inspiring answer. One is led 
to ask, What would Noah Worcester, William Ladd, and 
the rest in that noble line have felt could they have seen 
the possibilities confronting today the united peace 
forces of the world? 


a os 


Delegates to the Twentieth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. 


Arthur Deerin Call, Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, sailed from Boston on the “Arabic” 
July 29 for Liverpool. He plans to visit London, 
Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp on his way to The Hague. 
He will attend the sessions of the Twentieth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress, which begins August 20. There 
will probably be about forty other delegates from the 
American Peace Society, besides a number from other 
organizations in this country. 





Editorial Notes. 


International friendship between stu- 


International 
Congress of dents of all nations, and problems com- 
Students. mon to the students of all nations, these 


are the two basic purposes behind the International Stu- 
dent Movement. The Eighth International Congress 
of Students, including the International Federation of 
Students and the Cosmopolitan Clubs, is to meet this 
year at Cornell University. The delegates will be enter- 
tained first at Boston, then at New York and Albany. 
After this they go to Ithaca, where the Congress proper 
is to be held from August 29 to September 3. They will 
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be in Buffalo September 4-7, Philadelphia 8-10, Wash- 
ington 11-14, and in New York 15-20. All of these 
places are making elaborate preparation for the enter- 
tainment of the one hundred or more who are expected 
to complete the entire tour. Mr. Carlos L. Locsin is 
chairman of the general Committee on Organization, 
the other members of which are: Prof. F. A. Barnes, 
Prof. George Young, Prof. W. W. Rowlee, Dr. George 
W. Nasmyth, Louis P. Lochner, R. C. Candee, Rev. 
C. W. Heizer, Frederick Robinson, A. P. Evans, M. A. 
Gonzalez, J. C. Faure, and G. de Grassi. The other 
committees are as follows: Arrangements, M. A. Gon- 
zalez; Publicity, R. C. Candee; Information, A. P. 
Evans; Finance, Prof. W. W. Rowlee. Corda Fratres 
International Central Committee: Dr. George W. Nas- 
myth, President; Louis Paul Lochner, Secretary. Cor- 
nell Cosmopolitan Club: M. A. Gonzalez, President ; 
Suh Hu, Secretary. Special Committees: Boston, Ed- 
win D. Mead, chairman, 40 Mt. Vernon St.; New York, 
Harry E. Edmonds, chairman, 554 West 114th St.; 
Washington, Arthur D. Call, chairman, Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Philadelphia, George E. Nitz- 
sche, chairman University Committee, office of the Re- 
corder, University of Pennsylvania, Pa., and Joseph R. 
Wilson, Esq., chairman Citizens’ Committee, Common- 
wealth Building; Buffalo, John B. Olmsted, Buffalo 
Pitts Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Springfield The opposition to the renewal of our 
Republican treaties with Great Britain and Japan 
Favors Treaties. meets with little sympathy from the 
press. The Springfield Republican has this to say: 


“Whether one be surprised or not at the opposition in 
the Senate to the ratification of the arbitration treaties 
now before that body, there can be no doubt that the 
Senate is again making an exhibition of itself. * * * 
The opposition which now endangers the treaties pend- 
ing in the Senate is most unblushing in its statement of 
reasons. The British convention might require our Gov- 
ernment to submit to arbitration the question whether 
the Panama Canal tolls discrimination in favor of Amer- 
ican coastwise shipping was in violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and of all things the supporters of 
the discrimination fear most, apparently, any such set- 
tlement of the controversy which has arisen with Great 
Britain. The Senator from Oregon shakes with spasms 
of indignation as he contemplates the possibility of 
such an outrage upon American ‘rights.’ It is, forsooth, 
a situation to arouse our pride in the greatness of the 
Republic, when the possibility that we may have to arbi- 
trate the question of what an old treaty means stirs up 
such intense hostility to a convention of this character. 

“The United States cannot afford to tolerate the atti- 
tude which the opponents of these treaties have shown 
for the very simple reason that their success would mean 
national disgrace. Rejection would involve, in effect, at 
an early day the wrecking of practically all the arbitra- 
tion treaties in existence and a setback to the entire arbi- 
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tration movement from which the world might not re- 
cover in a generation.” 





Major General Wood, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, speaking at 
the commencement exercises of the 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute of Technology, June 17, 
took for his subject “Our Military Policy to Preserve 
Peace.” Among other things General Wood said: “I do 
not wish to introduce a spirit of criticism against the 
peace policies which are being instituted by your 
founder, Mr. Carnegie, but I want to impress upon you 
that as much as we want to avoid war we can’t do it. 
We know that it is arrant nonsense to say that the day 
of war is over. Wars are not made by individuals, but 
by the pressure of public events.” General Wood pro- 
ceeded to argue from these premises that every young 
American man should have one year of military train- © 
ing. By such arguments of mere assertion this head of 
our American army brings us one step nearer to the in- 
tolerable and indefensible conscription condition bur- 
dening and breaking the great nations of Europe. 


Conscription 
Dangerous. 





American Inter- he American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary parliamentary Union held its annual 
Resolution. meeting at the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C., June 25. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 


Whereas the President and Secretary of State of the 
United States have invited all the governments signa- 
tory to the Hague Conventions to enter into treaty agree- 
ments with the Government of the United States, by 
which the high contracting parties will pledge them- 
selves that, in case of any difference or controversy be- 
tween them, they will not resort to hostilities until an 
impartial investigation has been had; and 

Whereas this plan is clearly in the interest of inter- 
national peace, inasmuch as its adoption would greatly 
enhance the possibility of a peaceful settlement of all 
— between this and other nations, therefore 

it 

Resolved, That the American Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union heartily approved and indorses this 
American proposition, and hereby instructs its delegates 
to the next Interparliamentary Conference, to be held at 
The Hague on September 3, 4, and 5 of this year, to 
move the passage of a resolution approving this plan, and 
calling upon all nations represented at said conference 
to enter into mutual agreements of a similar character. 





Fifth The first attempt to bring the South 
Pan-American American nations together in confer- 
Conference. ence was in 1826, a movement which 
resulted in a complete failure. Five South American 
republics sent delegates, however, to a conference at 
Lima in 1847. There were similar conferences in 1864 
and in 1878. The first real Pan-American Conference, 
however, took place at Washington in the year 1889 and 
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lasted for over five months. The second conference was 
held in Mexico in 1901, lasting over three months. The 
third was held in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and the fourth 
in Buenos Ayres in 1910. The fifth Pan-American 
Conference is now announced to be held in the fall of 
1914, at Santiago, Chile. Three committees have been 
appointed to arrange the preliminary details for this 
conference—a Committee on Program, a Committee on 
Rules, and a Committee on the Pan-American Union. 
The great development of interest in the American Re- 
publics, as shown by the recent unprecedented growth of 
the Pan-American Union, will rouse much greater en- 
thusiasm in this approaching conference than has been 
the case heretofore. 





This office is in daily receipt of vari- 
ous plans and suggestions for the im- 
mediate or ultimate cessation of wars. 
These reach all the way from the pathetically ludicrous 
to the seemingly practical and hopeful. Mr. Christian 
Andersen, the Norwegian-American sculptor, of New- 
port, R..I., now living in Rome, presents the most am- 
bitious proposition now before us. He has proposed, as 
already indicated in a personal interview with our office 
two years ago, an international society for the creation 
of a “World Center,” which society shall be known as 
“World-conscience.” The scheme embraces nothing less 
than a housing of all international interests, the uniting 
of peoples and nations for the attainment of peace and 
progress upon the broadest humanitarian lines. We 
have received a number of beautifully printed pam- 
phlets from Mr. Andersen, setting forth the advantages 
of his proposal. We are now in receipt of another, con- 
taining not only an introduction and valuable descrip- 
tions of his proposed “Center,” but many elaborate en- 
gravings and half-tone cuts, showing a bird’s-eye view 
of his conception, with detailed illustrations of the pro- 
posed centers, together with a picture of a suggestive 
“Tower of Progress,” which is genuinely beautiful. 
The plan includes centers for physical culture, a nata- 
torium, a stadium, a museum of natural history, a 
zoological garden, a grand canal, a conservatory of 
music, an international institute of letters, a temple of 
arts, an avenue of the nations, a high court of inter- 
national justice, an international bank, a temple of re- 
ligions, and much else besides. A number of maps show 
how the city would look in Belgium, near The Hague, 
in Switzerland, in Paris, on the Riviera, at San Stefano, 
at Rome, and on the Atlantic shores near Point Pleas- 
ant, N. J. Whatever may be the outcome of the pro- 
posals of this well-known, distinguished, and influential 
artist, many of our workers for international peace will 
be interested in the plan he so attractively sets forth. 


World- 
Conscience. 
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Aggression is in the air. No nation 


French , eae 
Socialists and admits it, but every nation is more or 
Conscription. less poisoned by its virus. It is seen in 


Lord Roberts’ strange and childish insistence upon a 
conscript army for England rather than a voluntary 
service. It is seen in a dominant faith in an interna- 
tional struggle sure to come, a faith reaching even to 
our own peaceful shores. The militarist talks in terms of 
defense, while his thought is of aggression. Statesmen 
revert to Marlborough and Wellington, and militarists 
stand foot in stirrup. This is especially true of France— 
we mean belligerent France, France of the new national- 
ism, France of “la revanche,” the France of the Triple 
Entente. But there are two sides to the question, even 
in France. On the second of July, in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, while a debate was in progress, a veri- 
table parade of deputies appeared carrying large and 
heavy bundles—some in arms, some on shoulders, and 
some on heads. The line slowly deposited the bundles 
in front of the President, who became totally hidden 
from view. The President had to call upon ushers to 
remove the barricade before business could be resumed. 
The bearers were socialist deputies, and the bundles were 
petitions bearing 730,000 signatures against the three 
years conscription military service bill. We are looking 
for the time when the position of these French socialists 
on the question of militarism shall be universally recog- 
nized in Europe; for the time when the cleavage between 
the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance shall disap- 
pear; for the time when the age-long struggle for “bal- 
ance” and “equilibrium” of power in Europe shall be 
replaced by a concert of Europe—indeed, by a concert 
of all the Powers. 





Governor William Spry, of Utah, 
senses the significance of the peace 
movement, as is shown by his procla- 
mation calling upon the people of his State to the sup- 
port of the pacifists. The proclamation reads: 


The highest tribute that can be paid an individual is 
the tribute that love and affection pay to the peace- 
maker; the sweetest words that can be spoken of the 
home are the words “peace reigns therein ;” the highest 
ideal of our great modern civilization is the desire for 
world peace. Through education and culture the na- 
tions of the world have been taught that where peace is 
there love abides, and are being brought to a realization 
of the brutality of war and the nobility of arbitration 
as a means of settling differences and disputes. 

Throughout the land organizations are at work 
preaching and teaching the doctrine of peace, and the 
recently established custom of setting apart a day for 
the general discussion of peace topics has met with wide 
favor. 

In perpetuation of this custom, I, William Spry, gov- 
ernor of the State of Utah, do hereby designate Sunday, 


The Governor 
of Utah. 
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May 18, 1913, Peace Day, and call upon the people of 
the State to gather together and rally to the support of 
this great movement for the benefit and blessing of man- 
kind; and I further urge that appropriate peace exer- 
cises be held in the schools of the State on Monday, May 
19, 1913. 





The Ninth National Peace Congress 
of Great Britain and Ireland opened at 
Leeds, June 10. Joshua Rowntree was 
the president of the congress. About one 
hundred peace societies were represented by considerably 
over three hundred delegates.. Mr. Joseph G. Alexander, 
Mr. Philips Price, Mr. A. J. King, Mr. George Herbert 
Perris, Lady Barlow, and Mr. Francis Hirst were some 
of the distinguished persons represented on the program. 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, M. P., wrote, among other things, 
to the congress these words: “It cannot be said that 
the immediate prospect is fair either as regards the 
powers lately at war or those which, like ourselves, while 
avoiding war, bear military burdens only less crushing 
than those of war. There is going on an evolution of 
speculative militarism not in itself promising of good. 
T remain confident, however, that the no less notable 
evolution of pacific idealism, signalized by so much new 
and powerful propaganda, will in the end overcome the 
lower and less intellectual movement. Idea for idea and 
argument for argument, the case for national peace is so 
immensely superior to the shibboleths of militarism that 
it can fail only if all civilization fails.” Lady Barlow 
was applauded for pointing out that while the workers, 
to their everlasting credit, had abandoned force in favor 
of arbitration, that the churches were several centuries 
behind the time. “When Italy went to war with Tur- 
key, did the Pope preach the importance of arbitration ? 
No; he left it to the cardinals, and they preached the 
old ery, ‘Cross versus Crescent.’” She declared that the 
time had come when the church should preach the su- 
periority of arbitration over war. An interesting side- 
light on the situation in Great Britain is revealed by the 
opening of a campaign by the National Service League 
against the National Peace Congress. The militarists 
held two meetings for every one by the congress. They 
appeared at all the peace meetings, and insisted upon 
giving “the peace people as little peace as possible.” 


——_———_- - +e —__ ——____- 


Among the Peace Organizations. 


National Peace 
Congress at 
Leeds. 


Mr. Soroku Ebara, member of the Japanese House of 
Peers, Vice-President of the Japanese Peace Society, 
President of the Y. M. C. A. of Tokyo, together with 
Mr. K. Yamamoto, for eight years Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Tokyo, arrived in California May 19. 
They spent much time visiting the Japanese farmers of 
California, urging them to view the present situation in 
California hopefully and to interpret it only in terms of 
peace. These two gentlemen later visited Washington, 
D. C. They brought special greetings to the American 
Peace Society from the American Peace Society of 
Japan. 


The Canadian Peace and Arbitration Society, with 
headquarters at Toronto, Canada, has for its officers the 
following: Prof. L. E. Horning, Victoria College, Presi- 
dent; Mr, 8, W. Michener, Toronto, Secretary; William 
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(treenwood Brown, Toronto, Treasurer. The Secretary 
reports encouragingly of the work for organization in 
that country. It is a special pleasure for us to acknowl- 
edge the fine spirit of co-operation between this Society 
and the American Peace Society. 


Dr. James L. Tryon, Director of our New England 
Department, is continuing his work in behalf of the In- 
ternational Court. The correspondence in relation to it 
is becoming more and more important. He is planning 
a second stereopticon lecture, which he hopes to found 
on the dedication of the Peace Palace. He recently 
gave his illustrated lecture, “The One Hundred Years 
Peace,” before the American Institute of Instruction at 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


Mrs. Belva Lockwood, lawyer, and twice candidate of 
the Equal Rights Party for the President of the United 
States, will be 83 years old next October. Her enthu- 
siasm in the work for international peace is not the least 
dimmed by the passing years. She has been attending 
the International Suffrage Congress at Budapest, before 
which she delivered an address, during the course of 
which she said: 

“War is decimating, degenerating, and impoverishing 
the nations of the earth. We are groaning under the 
burden of wars past and present and the dread of wars 
to come, the burden of which falls directly on the women. 
and which has been termed on the continent the armed 
peace! No higher purpose or mission could be con- 
ceived by woman today as she enters into her new and 
greater activities of life—a full partner in the political 
world with men—than to relegate war to the past, along 
with other barbarisms. We therefore beg leave of this 
International Congress of Women to offer the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved by this international body, That. the sense 
of its members is opposed to war as against the interest 
of humanity, and that the increase of military and naval 
armaments is a useless expenditure, opposed to the pub- 
lie good, and that we, as a body, recommend that all 
difficulties hereafter between nations shall be settled by 
reference to The Hague Court or by arbitration.’ ” 


Brief Peace Notes. 


In the Boston Post of June 22 Count Okuma, 
former Prime Minister of Japan, and who perhaps is 
the highest political authority in the Nipponese Empire, 
known indeed throughout the Empire as the “Wise Man 
of Waseda,” has a communication of considerable length, 
in which he assures America of continuing Japanese 
friendship. He closes his communication with these 
words: “I believe, in the future, as time advances, we 
shall be still firmer and stauncher friends, and it is not 
only the wish of our nation, but the wish of America 
also to work for the cause of peace, so that we shall both 
be able to work together in this great cause.” 





In a letter from Jerusalem, Palestine, dated April 
15, 1913, a professor in one of our New England col- 
leges writes as follows: 

“We have come up along the top of Mount Carmel, 
then along the coast up to Acre. Here is the one prison 
for all Palestine, and it has men in it now that have 
tried to run away from the war. As we rode from Naza- 
reth we passed a group of perhaps two dozen farmers 
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being driven by three soldiers to become army recruits. 
The men had apparently been taken from the fields—at 
least they had their sickles in their hands. War never 
seemed a more despicable thing than here, where it sends 
these simple-hearted farmers off to fight for a govern- 
ment that has already robbed them of a large per cent of 
their labor.” 


. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, of Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, has addressed a letter to President Wilson, suggest- 
ing as a step toward universal peace that the custom of 
saluting the President and other officers by the firing of 
guns be changed to an appropriate salute with the flag. 
He says: “Let the firing of salutes for the President and 
all others be abolished, and instead be substituted the 
display of a special flag, or the dipping of the national 
colors in such manner as may be prescribed. * * * I 
trust that the office will be honored no less by the sub- 
stituting of the flag for the gun.” It is estimated that 
the cost of a Presidential salute is about $12,000, and 
that in the course of a year $100,000 are thus unneces- 
sarily expended. Mr. Weil’s position is that this is all a 
mere matter of custom sanctioned only by military rules, 
a mere sentiment handed down from the musty past. 








oo 


President Wilson’s Appeal at Gettys- 
burg, July 4, 1913. 


“FRIENDS AND FELLOW-CITIZENS: I need not tell you 
what the battle of Gettysburg meant. These gallant 
men in blue and gray sit all about us here. Many of 
them met here upon this ground in grim and deadly 
struggle. Upon these famous fields and hillsides their 
comrades died about them. In their presence it were 
an impertinence to discourse upon how the battle went, 
how it ended, what it signified! But fifty years have 
gone by since then, and I crave the privilege of speak- 
ing to you for a few minutes of what those fifty years 
have meant.” 


After referring to the heritage of the past and to the 
difficulties of the present, the President continued: 


“May we break camp now and be at ease? Are the 
forces that fight for the nation dispersed, disbanded, 
gone to their homes forgetful of the common cause? 
Are our forces disorganized, without constituted leaders 
and the might of men consciously united because we 
contend, not with armies, but with principalities and 
powers and wickedness in high places? Are we content 
to lie still? Does our union mean sympathy, our peace 
contentment, our vigor right action, our maturity self- 
comprehension and a clear confidence in choosing what 
we shall do? War fitted us for action, and action never 
ceases. 

“T have been chosen the leader of the nation. I can- 
not justify the choice by any qualities of my own, but so 
it has come about, and here I stand. Whom do I com- 
mand? The ghostly hosts who fought upon these battle- 
fields long ago and are gone? These gallant gentlemen 
stricken in years, whose fighting days are over, their 
glory won? What are the orders for them, and who 
rallies them? I have in my mind another host, whom 


these set free of civil strife in order that they might 
work out in days of peace and settled order the life of a 
great nation. That host is the people themselves, the 
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great and the small, without class or difference of kind 
or race or origin; and undivided in interest, if we have 
but the vision to guide and direct them and order theit 
lives aright in what we do. Our constitutions are their 
articles of enlistment. The orders of the day are the 
laws upon our statute books. What we strive for is their 
freedom, their right to lift themselves from day to day 
and behold the things they have hoped for, and so make 
way for still better days for those whom they love who 
are to come after them. The recruits are the little chil- 
dren crowding in. The quartermaster’s stores are in the 
mines and forests and fields, in the shops and factories. 


- Every day something must be done to push the cam- 


paign forward, and it must be done by plan and with an 
eye to some great destiny. 

“How shall we hold such thoughts in our hearts and 
not be moved? I would not have you live even today 
wholly in the past, but would wish to stand with vou in 
the light that streams upon us now out of that great day 
gone by. Here is the nation God has builded by our 
hands. What shall we do with it? Who stands ready to 
act again and always in the spirit of this day of reunion 
and hope and patriotic fervor? The day of our coun- 
try’s life has but broadened into morning. Do not put 
uniforms by. Put the harness of the present on. Lift 
vour eves to the great tracts of life yet to be conquered 
in the interest of righteous peace, of that prosperity 
which lies in a people’s hearts and outlasts all wars and 
errors of men. Come, let us be comrades and soldiers 
vet to serve our fellow-men in quiet counsel, where the 
hlare of trumpets is neither heard nor heeded and where 
the things are done which make blessed the nations of 
the world in peace and righteousness and love.” 





> 


The Evolution of Patriotism. 
By Paul B. Blanshard, University of Michigan. 





(Prize oration in Intercollegiate Peace Association contest at 
Lake Mohonk, May 15, 1913.) 


Robert Southey has asked through the lips of a little 
child the greatest peace question that the world has 
known. He pictures a summer evening on the old bat- 
tlefield of Blenheim. On a chair before his vine-clad 
cottage sat old Kaspar, while his grandchildren—Wil- 
helmine and Peterkin—played on the lawn. Suddenly 
Peterkin from a near-by brook unearthed a skull and, 
running, brought it to Kaspar’s knee. The old man 
took the gruesome thing from the boy and told him 
that this had been the head of a man killed in the great 
battle of Blenheim. Then little Wilhelmine looked up 
into her grandfather’s face and said: 

“Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they fought each other for.” 

Here we have the central question in the problem of 
war. Why do men fight? Through the answer to that 
question lies the path to world peace. 

Few men fight today for glorv. Modern militarism 
has no place for Lancelots and Galahads. The glory of 
the regiment has absorbed the glory of the individual. 
Few men fight today to gain great wealth. The treas- 
ures that glittered before Pizarro do not tempt our sol- 
diers. Material wealth is more easily won in factory or 
farm or mill. Few men fight today for religion. The 
conquest of religion has become a conquest of peace; 
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the very ideal of peace is an end of religion itself. 
Glory, wealth, religion—these are no longer the causes 
of war. Then why do men fight? The answer is obvi- 
ous. Men fight today for patriotism. Patriotism is the 
cause of war. 

The next step in our reasoning is more difficult. If 
patriotism is the cause of war, how shall we treat the 
cause to destroy the result? Shall we attempt to abolish 
patriotism as Tolstoi would have us do, or shall we try 
to change its nature so that war as a natural result will 
be impossible? To answer these questions we must 
study patriotism from its very beginnings. We must 
ask: What is patriotism? 
What place has it in our life? 

Observe first the simplest cell of life, the ameeba. 
We can watch it through the microscope. It is so tiny 
that it keeps house in a drop of water. It has neither 
emotion nor consciousness, in the human sense. It 
lives a while and then splits in two to form other cells 
that have no connection with each other. Yet this in- 
finitesimal bit of life has an instinct, the instinct to 
save itself. Watch an ameba as fire is brought near! 
It immediately moves away. Its every act is regulated 
by this one instinct, self-preservation. 

Now, let us leave the microscope and go outdoors. 
Over there is a bird in a tree top feeeding its young in 
a nest. Suppose that a fire should suddenly consume 
the tree. Would the mother bird fly away in safety? 
No; it would die on its nest in the effort to save its 
young. There is more than self-preservation here. The 
scientist will tell you that the instinct has expanded to 
include the preservation of the offspring. 

And now turn to primitive man. The recent excava- 
tions in Sussex will give us a picture of him. He is a 
wild, guerilla-like figure that creeps beneath the trees. 
He can leap with lightning force on his prey. He 
drapes his body with bear skins and eats meat from 
fingers that end in claws. And yet, with all his savage 
ferocity, this is more than an animal. This is a man. 
In his breast there stir the instincts of a man. In his 
life we see the vital element of patriotism, love. His 
little, savage family is more precious to him than all the 
world. He will fight and die not only for self-preserva- 
tion, but for those who to him are “brother and sister 
and mother.” This is the stamp of the human. This is 
the potentially divine. 

But as the storms of war beat about these little sav- 
age families the sense of common danger welded them 
into one. Out of grim necessity friendship came, and 
friendship gave birth to patriotism. Loyalty and sacri- 
fice were not limited to the family; men fought and 
died for their tribe. 

And now let us turn the microscope upon ourselves. 
We would fight for our country. We say because we 
love our country. We call that feeling patriotism. It is 
more extended than the savage love of tribe; it gives 
loyalty to a great government and democratic princi- 
ples. We speak of that feeling as divine, but it is terri- 
bly human. Its expression is the same harsh ferocity 
that inspired the life of the savage. 

Tomorrow America goes to war. In great, black type 
we read the call for men, and a sense of common danger 
thrills us. In the evening by a street lamp’s glare we 
watch a passionate agitator, who points to a flag that we 
have learned to love. The tramp, tramp of passing 
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regiments and the sound of martial music thrill us. We 
lay down our tool or pen and march to the front. And 
then comes the first engagement. The air is blackened 
with rifle smoke; the roar of cannonry deafens us. 
Dazed, we crouch behind an earthwork, while the enemy 
creeps through the smoke. Suddenly they charge. We 
fire, but they surge on through the smoke. They mount 
the earthwork. We leap together. Men scream hoarsely ! 
Musket butts crash! Daggers plunge into quivering 
flesh! Divine feeling! Glorious patriotism! 

The passing of this savage patriotism is inevitable. 
The whole course of nature is against it. The very his- 
tory of development will tell you that. Loyalty has 
never been an immutable thing. It has been a ceaseless 
and irresistible growth from the individual to the 
family, to the tribe, to the nation. The time for a world 
patriotism has come. Why should men limit their loy- 
alty by a row of stones and trees that we call a bound- 
ary? Why are men patriots anyway except to save their 
privileges and their government? The primitive patriot 
had no choice but to fight. He was put down in a little 
plot of cleared ground, hemmed in by mighty forests, 
and made to hew out a home in a vast world of enemies. 
But how far we have come from him! The twentieth 
century world is a little world. Our earth is like an 
open book. We have cut through the jungle wastes of 
Africa; we have photographed the poles. We sell and 
buy things from Greenland and Java. In such a civili- 
zation war patriotism has no place. It is no longer the 
only guide to self-preservation ; it has become the most 
terrible instrument of self-destruction. And for just 
this reason war patriotism must go. It runs counter to 
the whole trend of nature itself. It is diametrically op- 
posed. to the mission of patriotism in the world. Just 
as those little savage families joined hands in tribal 
loyalty, just as the scattered clans and tribes united 
under national government, so nations must clasp hands 
around the globe in a new spirit of “worldism” that 
shall make war impossible. 

But we cannot gain a world spirit by a sudden de- 
struction of our patriotism. We will never usher in 
tranquillity’with a crash. The nihilism of Tolstoi would 
plunge us into lawnessness and anarchy, for the chief 
element of patriotism we must keep. What is that ele- 
ment, you ask? It is the willingness of the individual 
to sacrifice his welfare for the welfare of the group. 
There we have the stem of the world spirit of tomorrow. 
But the blossom will not burst forth in a night. It must 
come by an unfolding and a growth. We cannot climb 
to universal peace upon a golden ladder and cut the 
rungs beneath us. Evolution builds on the past. The 
final spirit of “worldism” will be a broadening and a 
deepening and a humanizing of the spirit of sacrifice, 
which is the noblest element in our patriotism. 

“But,” you ask, “if the evolution of patriotism is in- 
evitable, what have we to do with it? Why should we 
meddle with the course of nature?” We reply that the 
evolution must come through you. We are not “puppets 
jerked by unseen wires.” “Consciousness,” says Berg- 
son, “is essentially free.” Man the savage or man the 
philosopher—he alone can decide. Let him purify pa- 
triotism with Christianity and he has brotherhood ; adul- 
terate it with avarice and he has war. The evolution of 
patriotism is not a physical thing. Listen to Huxley: 
“Social progress means a checking of the cosmic process 
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at every step and the substitution for it of the ethical 

rocess.” The evolution of patriotism, then, is a moral 
thing, and morality is man-made. We are men, but we 
can be supermen. We are patriots of a nation. We can 
be patriots of the world. 

The evolution of patriotism is no theorist’s dream. 
It is a palpable fact. The patriot of one age may be the 
scoundrel of the next. A turn of the kaleidoscope and 
Paul the convict trades places with Nero the emperor. 
Who was the ideal ancient patriot? The statesman, 
Pericles? The thinker, Plato? No. The most efficient 
murderer, a Macedonian boy. “I must civilize,” he 
says. So he starts into his neighbors country with 
forty thousand fighters at his back. Does Persia yield 
its banner? No? Then crush it. Does Thebes resist? 
Then burn it to the ground. Do the women prate of 
freedom? Load them with slave chains. What? Do 
they still hold out? Then slaughter the swine. And as 
men watch him wading through seas of blood, riding 
rough shod over prostrate lives and dead hopes and shat- 
tered empires, the blind age cries out, “O, Godlike Alex- 
ander !” 

“Godlike!” Oh, but there’s new meaning in that 
word today. How much nobler a picture our modern 
patriot presents! Not waving the brand of destruction, 
not a king of murder will you find the great patriot of 
today. His thunderbolt of conquest was a host of right- 
eousness. His empire was built in the hearts of men. 
In the teeming slums of the world’s greatest city he 
lifted the standard of the Christ. Haggard children 
stretched out hands for bread. He fed them with his 
last crust. Thousands were dying in the city’s filth. 
He pointed them to a more Beautiful City, where pain 
should be no more. And when the body of William 
Booth was borne through the silent throngs of London 
streets a million heads were bowed in reverence to this 
patriot of a purer day. In every hamlet of civilization 
some heart called him godlike. 

Is not the trend of patriotism clear? Are not the 
seeds of a new world loyalty already in our soul? The 
trumpet-call to war can never rouse this newer patriot- 
ism. The summons, “Peace or earth and good-will to 
men”—that is the future bugle-call. And for us the 
task is clear. To take our destiny into our own hands, 
to throw off the prejudices of nationalism, to turn our 
faces resolutely to the future and strive for that summit 
of brotherhood and universal peace, that 


“One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Justice the Basis of International 
Peace. 
By Felix Adler, Ph. D. 
Address at Mohonk Lake, May 16, 1913. 





A Universal Races Congress was held in London two 
years ago. This congress was notable for the partici- 
pation of eminent, practical statesmen. Sir Charles 
Dilke contributed a paper finished just before his death. 
Sir Sydney Olivier, governor of Jamaica, and Sir 
Charles Bruce, late governor of Mauritius, were prom- 
inent. Every European nation was represented— 


Hindus in large numbers, South Africans, West In- 
dians, etc. 
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As a result, a permanent executive council was cre- 
ated in order to carry out the objects for which the 
congress had assembled. Of this council Lord Wear- 
dale is president, and as one of the American members 
I have been asked to give an account of its aims. Among 
these the following may be mentioned: 

To promote a better appreciation on the part of each 
nation of such types of culture and civilization as differ 
from its own. Men do not willingly destroy what they 
admire. ‘The destructive instincts which lead one na- 
tion to make war upon another may be weakened by 
promoting and understanding the art, the science, 
and, in general, the human values enshrined in foreign 
peoples. 

To this end a popular literature of appreciation is to 
be widely disseminated—appreciations of Germany in 
England, of England in Germany, etc. Also there are 
to be exchange visits by the school teachers of different 
nations, since they directly influence the next genera- 
tions. There have been exchange visits of parliamen- 
tarians, journalists, and professors. It is proposed to 
go a step beyond all this in the direction indicated. 

2. To encourage the scientific study of the races and 
their special problems. 

3. To promote experiments after the manner of the 
Batak Institution at Leiden, based on the principle that 
the backward races, instead of being exploited for the 
benefit of Europeans and Americans, are to be assisted 
in the development of a civilization of their own, in ac- 
cordance with their natural opportunities and capacities. 

One prominent statesman urged that European na- 
tions would benefit by humane more than by inhumane 
methods. It was exploitation still, by humane methods, 
to be assisted in the development of a civilization of 
their own in accordance with their natural opportunities 
and capacities. This is the point of my paper on which 
I wish chiefly to dwell. A new organ for the promotion 
of universal peace, supplementary to the Hague Tri- 
bunal, is to be created—a publicity bureau on a very 
wide scale, intended to secure the fairest hearing in the 
forum of the world’s public opinion for the wrongs of 
oppressed subject nationalities within the sovereign na- 
tions. 

This last point necessitates that I should take up the 
subject which I have announced—justice as the basis of 
peace. The conclusion which I wish to present, and which 
I place at the head and front of my paper, is entirely 
coincident with what President Eliot in his wisdom of 
utterance said to us this evening, namely, that an appeal 
to sentiment, the descriptions of cruelties of war, will 
not check the passions. Passion is ruthless and reckless, 
and, being violent, seeks an outlet in violence. Passion 
must be forestalled. Once aroused, it is as vain to try 
and prevent war and bloodshed as it would be to try 
and restrain Niagara at the brink of the cataract. 

And the appeal to the pocket-book will not defeat 
those who are reckless of possession of material goods, 
nor those more limited groups who find in the midst of 
war it is not only the laws that are silent, but the 
guardians of righteousness that are apt to be off their 
guard. ‘There are those who find it practicable that 
war should be. In my opinion, there is too much em- 
phasis put on the sentimental appeal and the appeal to 
the pocket-book. I must admit, also, that I have lost 
something of my optimistic faith in the possibility of 
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putting an end to war in the very near future, though 
I have lost not a bit of my pluck, and am as earnest in 
putting in every inch of strength available on the side 
that seeks to put an end to war. My optimistic faith 
has been somewhat diminished, for the reason that 1 
observe the coincidence of the two movements. I find 
that the peace and the war movements increase in inten- 
sity; they run parallel; that the same people often who 
are preaching peace are earnest and foremost in pro- 
moting war. I ask myself what are the causes? 

You have such an admirable recital of the causes and 
remedies in the first paper of the evening, I shall ask 
your leave to call attention to only one or two. 

I believe the tedium vite is one cause. Life for the 
majority of men is so somber and gray, and any excite- 
ment is welcome. I think the desire or the need of an 
outlet for surplus population is one of the great causes ; 
so is economic rivalry for distant colonial markets. 

But I think there is another cause, and that is that 
we are not beginning fair. The world is in such a 
situation that we can say to the nations, Let us 
cease accretion. The present situation is the result 
of accretion, the result of wrongs—recent or very re- 
cent, or at least not so far distant in the past—wrongs 
that still rancor in the conscience of the present gen- 
eration. Our friends, the Poles, would not be very 
happy in studying the geographical distribution or dis- 
memberment of the country for which they have not 
yet, after all these years, lost their patriotic resentment. 
Then there is the fact that England has taken posses- 
sion of all the corner lots on the globe, and that there 
are nations that once were great mercantile powers be- 
fore England had achieved its power on the waters who 
seek their right to live and to grow and to expand. I 
call your attention sharply to these points. Now let 
there be no accretion from this moment on; what does 
that mean but to ratify accretion of today, unless we 
remember a very quiet word which Dr. Eliot introduced, 
and to which I listened with intense attention—the very 
quiet phrase that means so much: “Territorial Recti- 
fication.” I ask you to realize the immensity of the 
problem, looking that fact in the face, and don’t be 
harping on these sentimental and pecuniary aspects— 
those which make the problem appear small. It is a 
terribly complex and difficult problem. 

Now as to the outlook. The Hague Tribunal has the 
one defect—that it consists chiefly of lawyers. I should 
like to see there men of affairs, men of judgment, men 
of experience. The legal mind inevitably is more or 
less prone to follow laws and precedent; and in the case 
of a national tribunal a certain flexibility is desirable, 
which has not become the virtue of those who have been 
trained in the legal method of adjudicating disputes. 
My main point is this: that there needs to be at the 
disposal of that great court of justice a great force. 1 
do not believe that a police force selected by the differ- 
ent nations or deputed will overawe those great powers 
who are disposed to do wrong. The most serious factor 
in the situation is that the great powers of Europe, as 
we have seen in Persia, are disposed to do or to allow 
wrong—that they will knowingly and defiantly trans- 
gress justice. And the remedy is not by a police force 
that represents a few of the more prominent of these 
selfish powers. We have had the principle of national 
selfishness proclaimed in the Senate of the United States 
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by one of the most distinguished members of that 
body, i. e., that morality is the law of individuals and 
selfishness the law of collectivity. No police will check 
these wrongdoers or serve the purpose of a tribunal. 
The only force to do that must be a cross-section through 
all the civilized nations, all the moral forces; a public 
opinion in favor of—not peace at any price; a protest, 
not against cruelty and not against waste, but a public 
opinion protesting that nations shall not do wrong. 


A Multitude of Peace Ambassadors. 
By Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, D. D. 





The truth about America must be made known to the 
average European if we are to prevent war, establish a 
permanent tribunal at the Hague, and develop a world 
law. 

On a Mediterranean boat we met a little Neapolitan 
lady who was going home to Italy, joyous in the thought 
that she would be able to tell her friends and neighbors 
about America. She had spent two weeks in New York 
city and one in New Haven! One night at a little inn 
in Rouen we found two Englishmen trying to tell the 
Frenchmen and the few Americans what America was 
like. The notions which those Englishmen were ob- 
streperously putting forward were such that we began 
to fear for their own safety. Their thought of Amer- 
ica may have been true in a few instances in 1812, but 
it was not true in 1912. 

What opinion of America does the average European 
hold? Every year some men of letters come here and 
take a hurried look at our cities and institutions, and 
write a book about America. One such traveler has re- 
cently declared that Chicago is a quiet city, and another 
has said it is a clean city. These superficial opinions 
amuse our citizens, but do little in the way of educating 
sentiment in Europe. A David Starr Jordan or a 
Nicholas Murray Butler goes to Europe in the interests 
of peace, and meets leading scholars and statesmen, 
themselves more or less Anglicized; but these special 
emissaries are looked upon, even as they are, as excep- 
tiona] men, by the Europeans who meet them. 

It is of primary importance to the peace movement 
that the men of Europe, the rank and file of them, and 
even so the men of the Orient, should have the right 
ideas concerning America. They must know something 
of our institutions, and they must appreciate our spirit 
and come to believe in our integrity and our desire for 
brotherhood. Shortly, whether there shall be war or 
peace, will be determined not by kings, but by the peo- 
ple. In the near future the farmer in the field, the 
artisan in the shop—yes, the mother in the home—will 
have a word to say as to whether war or peace shall 
prevail. “Nobody who really knows the American peo- 
ple can ever doubt that their sentiments are thoroughly 
friendly toward us,” said Prince Tokugara, President 
of the Japanese House of Peers, at a dinner in Tokyo 
given to Mr. Hamilton Holt and Mr. Lindsey Russell a 
little over a year ago. Just here is the real difficulty— 
the people do not for the most part really know the 
American people. The rulers, the financiers, the heads 
of universities appreciate to a considerable extent the 
genius and spirit of the American people, but the aver- 
age man and woman are still woefully ignorant. 

Not only in Spain, but even in England and Ger- 
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many, among the multitude of common workers you 
will find today jealousy of America. If any altercation 
arose between the nations just mentioned we feel sure 
a popular vote would surprise and chagrin the peace 
lovers. The cause of their distrust of America is very 
likely that of Charles Lamb for a certain fellow. 
“T—J—I—hate that man,” said Lamb. “Why do you 
hate him?” asked his friend; “you do not know him.” 
Replied Lamb, with rare good sense: “That’s why I 
hate.” If what Jeremy Bentham called mischief on a 
large scale is to cease among the nations, it is high time 
that we undertook to spread among the commoners of 
Europe the right thought of the Republic. Let igno- 
rance persist, and we shall yet “reel back into the beast” 
as the result of new and unexpected wars. 

Upon what does the average European base his idea 
of America? He judges America by the liberal sam- 
ples that are sent over every year under the name of 
tourists. He watches them rush into cathedrals, even 
in the midst of solemn worship, talking loudly and 
caring nothing apparently for the sanctities of the place 
set apart for the worship of God. He meets them in 
the shops no better mannered. If he understands Eng- 
lish, he hears them talking of the superiority of Amer- 
ica in a boasting manner which angers him. Our Euro- 
pean brother notes their hurry from one great work of 
art to another in a wild scurry to do it all and have 
done with it today. Is it any wonder that he comes to 
think of the Americans as crude, ignorant, and pro- 
voking ! 

We have often thought of the great fleet of ships that 
cross the Atlantic as vessels of peace, bringing the na- 
tions nearer and nearer together. We have thought of 
low rates of passage as a boon to the cause of peace, just 
as Elihu Burritt felt ocean penny post would be one 
great step toward universal peace. But sometimes 
these ships carry war germs. Rev. William C. Gannett 
tells of “unconscious promoters of peace.” There are 
also unconscious promoters of war. These hundreds 
and thousands of tourists who enter Europe are not in- 
tending to spread discord. They are good-natured and 
good-intentioned for the most part, and far better edu- 
cated than the Europeans who casually meet them im- 
agine. Thoughtlessness is their great crime. But verily, 
I believe that these tourists increase the war tension and 
make the words of Emerson still untrue.. He said: 
“War is on its last legs.” 

There is a goodly proportion of school teachers, pro- 
fessors, and ministers in this multitude who cross season 
by season, and they can be reached and influenced. 
Here is new work for the propagandists that waits to 
be done and will quickly prove fertile. A few of our 
prominent men go to Europe and the Orient on errands 
of peace. Think what it would mean if all the thou- 
sands who go to Europe this summer were each to be- 
come a peace emissary! What if every American who 
goes abroad should go anxious to show respect for the 
customs and reverence for the institutions of the coun- 
try which he enters! What if each American traveler 
went with the thought in mind of winning those Euro- 
peans that he met to a new understanding of what 
America really is and of her deep-seated desire to be- 
come a friend and brother to the nations beyond her! 

Not only do the Europeans find out but a few, and 
those often wrong, things about the tourists, but the 
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travelers themselves learn far less of the life of the 
countries than they should. It has become the thing 
to follow in the beaten track—to see certain historic 
buildings, certain important art galleries in the chief 
cities. Consult the average tourist returned home, and 
ask him how certain cities are meeting the housing 
problem ; ask them about the methods of transportation 
in the rush hours; concerning industrial hygiene and 
labor insurance; about social settlements, charities, pub- 
lic relief, children’s work, etc. I venture you will find 
them grossly ignorant of most of these things. 

How shall these tourists be made into peace ambas- 
sadors? In a short, attractive leaflet suggest the right 
attitude, the desirable conduct for a visitor in Europe. 
Note concisely the reasons for their rightly representing 
their home land. Bid them seek every opportunity 
while abroad to meet and know better their brothers in 
other lands. Mention the desirability of not only study- 
ing art, but also life. Suggest the inspection of in- 
dustrial plants, social institutions, and organizations for 
human betterment. Let one of these illuminating 
brochures be placed in the state-room of each outgoing 
ship, and I venture to believe that some new miracles 
looking toward peace and brotherhood will be wrought 
in the next few years. The steamship companies will 
without doubt lend their co-operation, for this will mean 
happy trips for those who travel, and, more, the Euro- 
peans who become acquainted with this truer American 
tvpe will be anxious themselves to visit America and 
know more of her and her people. The Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, the New York University School of 
(‘ommerce, and perhaps other agencies, are already con- 
ducting trips that study economics. 

In days past Crusaders started on long journeys armed 
with swords. Today there is a new crusade, and the 
men and women of the ranks are armed with little red 
guide-books, cameras, and sun-shades. We ask that the 
importance of this latest crusade be not overlooked. We 
ask that these pilgrims carry the weapons of peace, pro- 
mulgating the new gospel of brotherhood. Not insig- 
nificant will be their words, not unnoticed their actions. 
Their words and deeds, as they hurry from city to city, 
will find soil as little mustard seeds, and lo! when they 
have grown in human hearts we shall find the great tree 
of peace sufficient to shelter the nations. 

Let the great ambassadors go with their learning to 
the courts, but let also the hundreds and thousands go 
with the same great message to win the commoners of 
Europe to a new respect and a new love for our own 
America! 





Eugenics and Militarism. 


Prof. Vernon Kellogg, of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, has an informing article in the July Atlantic en- 
titled “Eugenics and Militarism.” The following ab- 
stract gives in no sense an adequate presentation of 
Professor Kellogg’s thought. But the facts as given 
will be welcomed by our workers in the field: 

The problem of eugenics is the problem of good breed- 
ing of the human species. It is good Darwinian doc- 
trine that the overproduction of individuals and their 
reduction by death to a fractional part of the original 
number is one of the basic conditions of progress. But 
the advantage of mortality depends upon the impar- 
tiality of the application of its causes. 
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Military selection is not impartial and is as far as 
possible removed from natural selection. An army 1s 
not a general but a selected representation of a popula- 
tion. 

Forty per cent of those applying for admission to the 
English army are refused because of physical unfitness. 
Furthermore, the requirements being known, many of 
the physically unfit do not present themselves. 1n other 

_ words, out of every one hundred men who offer to enlist 
in the British army only forty are accepted. The same 
is practically true of France and Prussia. 

Military selection occurs chiefly before the fighting 
begins, and results in the temporary or permanent re- 
moval from the general population of a special part of 
it, and the deliberate exposure of this part to death and 
disease 


For every man thus removed from the general popu- 
lation at least one other man, falling below the standard, 
has been retained in the civil population. 

France has more than one-half million men in actual 
service; Germany 800,000, which is more than 5 per 
cent of each country’s men between the ages of 18 and 
35. France now takes annually into military service 
two out of three of all her young men arriving each 
year at military age. 

Ammon has shown that if, of two types in a popula- 
tion, one has an average birth rate of 3.3 and the other 
a birth rate of but one-tenth more, the second class will 
in only twenty-three and one-half generations be double 
the number of the other in the mixed population. Seeck 
finds the decline of Rome to have been due not tu actual 
reduction of numbers in the Empire, but to the race- 
deteriorating results of continued war through the re- 
moval from the population by military selection of its 
best male reproducing element. Napoleon had to re- 
duce by one inch the minimum height, set by Louis XIV 
in 1701, in order to accomplish his conscription plans 
in 1799. In 1804 he lowered it two inches more—a total 
of three inches below the original standard. It re- 
mained at this figure until the Restoration, when in 
1818 it was raised by one inch and a quarter. Napoleon 
found it necessary to reduce the figure of military age 
also. French boys coming of age in 1830 were an inch 
taller than those of the earlier generation, born in war 
time. 

The racial character of the next generation is inevi- 
tably influenced by any factor that increases or de- 
creases the part played in race propagation ‘by any se- 
lected type of the population. 

In times of war disease has always reaped a far 

ater harvest of deaths and permanent bodily break- 

own than have the bullets and bayonets of battle. The 
20 per cent of mortality by gun-fire at Austerlitz and 
Wagram, Moscow, Lutzen, Magenta, Solferino, and 
Waterloo was increased by disease in the same cam- 
paigns to the appalling proportion of 60 and even 70 
per cent. 

The British losses in the Crimea in two and one-half 
years were 3 per cent by gun-fire and 20 per cent by 
disease. 

Venereal disease is a scourge fostered especially by 
militarism. It is the cause of more hospital admissions 
among soldiers than any other disease. It caused 31.8 
per cent of the total military inefficiency in the British 
army in 1910. The United States army has twice as 
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many hospital admissions for this same cause. In 1910 
one in ten of the British army who were admitted to the 
hospital were infected with venereal disease. 

War and military service are dysgenic in their effect. 

We have in figures a quantitative measure of the 
hereditary effect of military selection. It is a race-de- 
teriorating effect; the kind of effect that above almost 
any other makes an obstacle in human evolutionary ad- 
vance. The most economical and most positive factor 
in human progress is good breeding. Race deteriora- 
tion comes chiefly from its opposite, bad breeding. Mili- 
tarism encourages bad breeding. 





The Union of International Societies. 
By Walter Schicking. 


(Translated for the ApvocaTe or Prace from “Korrespond- 
enz” of June 20, 1913). 


From the 15th to the 19th of June there was a meet- 
ing in Ghent and Brussels of the second World Congress 
of International Associations. This event deserves no- 
tice in Germany also. 

More than 100 years ago, when the old German Em- 
pire broke up, the Germans gave up their cosmopolitan 
dreams, which the Napoleonic era proved to be most in- 
opportune. In opposition there arose a mighty state. 
The cosmopolitanism of the scholars was a product of 
an ideal which far preceded actual development. The 
finished century then brought us the nation, and Ger- 
man people will know how to maintain that. It would 
be a mistake, however, should we in a nationalism now 
become a matter of course, because of the retarded 
growth we made over a hundred years since, refuse to 
recognize that today an organization of civilized nations 
is really about to be accomplished. 

Adolf Wagner said at the last Evangelist-Socialist 
Congress that people ought no longer to recoil at the 
word socialism, so like is it to internationalism. Scarcely 
a province of human activity is today free from the 
struggle for international co-operation. It was, there- 
fore, a happy thought for the theory and practice of in- 
ternationalism when the eminent Belgian senator, La 
Fontaine, brought about in 1910 the first World Con- 
gress of International Associations. One hundred and 
thirty-two international organizations joined it imme- 
diately. 

From that came the founding of a separate union of 
international societies, with a central office in Brussels, 
which will be ably conducted by the untiring Senator 
La Fontaine. Thence the call went out to a new World 
Congress of International Societies. 

In order to show how fruitful the whole undertaking 
must be for the societies represented, we will in this 
article bring into prominence from the abundant pro- 
gram of the congress only one point, namely, the regu- 
_— of the legal standing of international organiza- 
ions. 

It is interesting in this connection to see how condi- 
tions always precede laws. Up to this time we have in 
the legal systems of the countries only national sub- 
jects, individuals, or legal entities. 

The Catholic Church, for example, is really an inter- 
national organization, yet nowhere would it be recog- 
nized as a legal subject, because the national systems of 
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law deal with no such organizations. There are now 
countless other similar international bodies. Most of 
these own some property, and therefore desire legal 
status. 

The Institute of International Law received some 
years ago the Nobel prize for its service in advancing 
international law. But how does such an international 
society today receive legal protection for its property? 
Only by procuring for itself in a single state the rights 
belonging to a subject. An anomalous situation fol- 
lows. The fact that the society is international must be 
ignored. It must be that a society must often enter into 
the life of some capital, though it may desire to be inter- 
national, and it is perhaps obliged to remove its head- 
quarters from time to time from one country to another 
in its search for legal standing. Then, too, if a given 
society does gain legal recognition in one country it by 
no means follows, as a matter of course, that it will en- 
joy the same privilege in all other lands. 

It is worth while to bring conditions and law into 
harmony. By its nature the international society ought 
to be able to acquire international legal standing. In 
the accomplishment of this end is offered the best op- 
portunity of combining private with official, and national 
with international. Obviously the granting of interna- 
tional rights to an association can only follow through 
the co-operation of states, and this is already in sight in 
the Hague conferences. 

Therefore, the union of international societies will, 
in order to open the subject, work out propositions 
which they can recommend as practicable to the third 
Hague conference, looking toward legal recognition. If 
the civilized nations enter into this movement and direct 
their Hague organization to this end, it will be appar- 
ent to every one that the Hague congress of nations is 
created not only for the peaceful settlement of national 
disputes, but through the bestowal of international law, 
registration, control, etc., that it extends its efficacy to 


allied matters, just as single states carry on national’ 


tribunals by the side of laws. 

This one example will suffice to show us in what great 
measure the work of the union of international societies 
helps not only special interests, but also indirectly to 
build up an international body of law. So it will con- 
tribute in no small measure to further human solidarity 
and to secure peace between the nations. 


‘‘Wars are Not Paid For in War Times; 
the Bill Comes Later.’’ 


David Starr Jordan delivered the commencement day 
address at the Nebraska State University, Lincoln, 
Thursday, June 12. The following extracts are taken 
from the press reports: 

“The great aim of the peace movement is to throw 
war into the background, to make it the last resort in- 
stead of the first resort in case of differences between 
nations and displace its hideous accessories with the 
courts and conferences that make for peace through law. 
There is but one form of peace which is enduring. This 
is the peace of law. The peace of force, won at such 
enormous costs of debt and treasure, is but veiled or 
frustrated war. * * * 

“T shall not speak of its horrors, though there is noth- 
ing else so horrible; not of its sorrows, though these 
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have been woman’s burden for thousands of years; not 
of its cost in money, as told by the endless caravan of 
ciphers—$27,000,000,000—the accumulated debt of 
frustrated war for the last century of Europe. 

“T shall speak, not of the waste of money, unpar- 
alleled in the history of this world, ‘the earning of poor 
men’s lives,’ spent in futile murder, but of the greatest 
waste of all—that of life itself. 

“Tt is a fundamental fact of biology that the laws in 
heredity which apply to man are those which govern the 
lower animals as well. ‘Like the seed is the harvest’— 
this is the fundamental law. ‘The men you breed from 
determine the future. Heredity runs level. No race 
of men nor animal has improved save through selection 
of the best for parentage. None has fallen save through 
the choice of inferior stock for parentage. Whatever 
influence may cause the destruction of the strong, the 
brave, the courageous, the enterprising, will ensure a 
generation which shall show these qualities in lower 
degree. 

“Rome fell because the old Roman stock was for the 
most part banished or exterminated. There was no 
other cause. The Romans were gone, and that was the 
end of it; while the sons of slaves, camp followers, scul- 
lions, and peddlers filled the Eternal City. The repub- 
lic fell when ‘vir gave place to homo,’ real men in 
Rome to mere beings. The empire fell when the bar- 
barians filled the unoccupied city, unoccupied so far as 
the men of the old Roman type was concerned. 

“We ask no other reason for the disappearance of 
Greece. Greek art, Greek philosophy, Greek literature, 
the perfection of form in thought, in action, in speech— 
all of these were impossible save to men of Greek blood ; 
and when these had fallen in suicidal war, there was 
no longer the heredity which could replace them. 

“Some twenty years ago I visited the city of Novara, 
in northern Italy. On the battlefield there the farmers 
had plowed up the skulls of the slain, had stacked them 
up until they formed a pyramid some fifteen feet high, 
with a little canopy which kept off the rain. These 
were the skulls of young men between eighteen and 
thirty-five years of age, young men from the farms and 
shops and schools, some from France, some from Italy, 
the rest from Austria. And as these were, according to 
custom, the best among the yeomanry, so in their homes 
since then the generations have arisen from inferior 
stock. By the character and fate of the common man 
and the opportunity offered to him the nations must be 
judged. On him the fate of the nation depends, and 
the waste of Novara is a waste which is enduring. It 
is like cutting the roots of a tree while its flowers and 
fruitage continue. The roots of today determine the 
fruitage of the future. Those nations who have lost 
their young men in war have in so far checked their 
own development. 

“Not one Novara could work ruin to any nation. But 
no Novara ever stood alone. In Lombardy is the little 
town of Magenta. You know the color we call ma- 
genta, the hue of the blood that flowed out under the 
locust trees in the park, the blood that stained the river 
below the hard-fought bridge. Here in a cloister of the 
old church of Magenta you will find the pile of skulls— 
skulls of brave men. You can know it by the bullet 
holes which the spiders for half a century have vainly 
tried to heal. 
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“Let us recall the grand army of Moscow, 600,000 
men—the finest body of men that ever stood in line. 
Let us recall the blasts of winter, the burning city, the 
lack of base of supplies, the hatred of the people of the 
invaded country. And after that let us see, with the 
historian, the pitiful retreat of the 20,000 men who re- 
mained of this great army. 

“The inevitable result of all this must be the loss to 
the nation of the qualities which are sought for in the 
soldier. It leaves the nation crippled. The effect does 
not appear in the effacement of art or science or creative 
imagination. Men who excel in these regards are not 
drawn by preference or by conscription to the life of the 
soldier. If we cut the roots of a tree, we shall not 
affect, for a time at least, the quality of its flower or 


fruit. We are limiting its future rather than changing 
its present. In like manner does war affect the life of 
the nation. 


It limits the future rather than checks the 
present. * * * 

“All this applies not to one nation alone nor to one 
group of nations, but in like degree to all nations that 
have sent forth their young men to the field of slaugh- 
ter. As it was with Greece and Rome, with France and 
Spain, Mauritania and Turkestan, so has it been with 
Germany and England; so with all nations that have 
sent forth ‘the best they breed’ to foreign service, while 
retaining cautious, thrifty mediocrity to fill up the ranks 
at home. 

“Three million, seven hundred thousand men fell in 
Napoleon’s campaigns. No wonder the life of Europe 
is impoverished. No wonder that France is a wounded 
nation, as are all others whose men were caught up in 
that holocaust. Napoleon, it was said, ‘has peopled 
hell with the elite of Europe.’ Stacked up on the field, 
as at Novara, their skulls would make a pile thirty 
times as high as our own Washington monument. To 
this cause of reversed selection almost alone we may 
ascribe the social and personal deficiencies of the com- 
mon folk of Europe. If we send forth the best we 
breed, there is no way by which those of the future shall 
be other than second best. 

“In the break-up of the Roman Empire, no province 
had a better future than Spain, and she, like others, had 
staked and lost her fortune in war. 

“This is Castile,’ says a writer. ‘She makes men 
and wastes them.’ ‘This sublime and terrible phrase,’ 
says Captain Calkins, ‘sums up the whole of Spanish 
history.’ 

“What shall we say of England and of her place in 
the history of war? England has made this a British 
world. Her young men have gone to all regions where 
free men can live. She has carried the British peace 
to all barbarous lands and she has made it possible for 
civilized men to trade and pray with savages. The ac- 
tivities of Englishmen have been greater by manifold 
than within the little island from which Englishmen 
set forth to inherit the earth. 

“The foreign service of England for a hundred years 
has furnished careers for the sons of the squire and the 
gentleman. For a century Great Britain has sent her 
strongest and most forceful sons. ‘Send forth the best 
ve breed,’ and the nation breeds from the second best. 

“And in this loss of fair and strong, the unreturning 
brave, we may find an answer to some of England’s 
most desperate problems. 
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“Where is the country squire of English life and Eng- 
lish history. Where are his rosy-cheeked and strong- 
limbed daughters? Where, indeed, is the typical John 
Bull of the time-honored cartoon? Why is it that three 
or four—some say eleven—millions of Englishmen are 
unable to earn a decent living, or any living at all, in 
England today? Why is it that these same unem- 
ployed are found unemployable in Canada, in Australia, 
or wherever they may go? Why is it that the tendency 
in all average physical standards is downward, while 
the standards of the best are growing always higher? 
The answer lies in the reversed selection of war. * * * 

“For 150 years the wars of Britain the world over 
have called to Scotland: ‘Send us the best ye breed.’ 
The best were sent. From moors and glens they went, 
from the shires and from the islands. Generation after 
generation they went, all the upstanding and fit, from 
the cottage and from the college, sons of the manse and 
sons of the glen—the best they bred. 

“Tell me, have the fittest survived? Go through their 
cities and over their moors and down in their glens. 
The glens that bred the men of the Forty-second and 
the Seventy-eighth and the Eighty-fourth and the 
Ninety-third have none left of that breed to give. In 
vain the recruiting sergeant goes through Strathspey 
and Strathglass and Glengarry and Glen Tilt and Glen- 
elg and Glenorchy and Strathconon and Strathfarrar 
and Glencoe, and the glens of the west and the islands. 

“The best ye breed’ is war’s insatiable call. Send 
your best, your fittest, your most courageous, your 
youths of patriotism and your men of loyal worth, send 
them all and breed your next generation from war’s 
unfit remainder. Do that, as Scotland has done it, and 
what says your biology? Like father, like son. Like 
seed, like harvest. You cannot breed a Clydesdale 
from a cayuse, neither can the weakling remnant of a 
war nation breed a new nation of heroes for a new gen- 
eration’s wars. 

“By the law of probability, as developed by Quetelet, 
it is claimed that there will appear in each generation 
the same number of potential poets, artists, investi- 
gators, patriots, athletes, and superior men of each de- 
gree. ‘I'his law, however, involves the theory of conti- 
nuity of paternity, that in each generation a practically 
equal percentage of men of superior mentality will sur- 
vive to take the responsibilities of parenthood. Other- 
wise this law becomes subject to the action of another 
law, that of reversed selection, or the biological law of 
‘diminishing returns.’ 

“Breeding from an inferior stock brings race degen- 
eration, and such breeding is the sole agency of such 
degeneration; as selection, natural or artificial, along 
one line or another is the sole agency for race progress. 
And all laws of probabilities and averages are subject 
to a still higher law, the primal law of biology, which 
no cross-current of life can check or modify. Like the 
seeds is the harvest. When conditions change, so change 
the products of heredity. 

“What shall we say of our own country, with her 
vears of peace, and her two great civil wars, the struggle 
of children with their parents, of brothers with broth- 
ers? It may be that war is sometimes justified. It is 
sometimes inevitable, whether necessary or not. It has 
happened once in our history, that ‘every drop of blood 
drawn by the lash must be drawn again by the sword.’ 
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“It cost us 650,000 lives of young men to get rid of 
slavery. I saw not long ago in Maryland one hundred 
and fifty acres of these young men. There are some 
12,000 acres filled with them on the fields of the South. 
And this number, almost a million, North and South, 
was the best that the nation could bring. North and 
South alike, the men were in dead earnest, each believ- 
ing that his view of State rights and of national author- 
ity was founded on a solid rock of righteousness and 
fair play. North and South, the nation was impover- 
ished by the loss. The gaps they left are filled to all 
appearance. There are relatively few of us left today 
in whose hearts the scars of forty years ago are still un- 
healed. But a new generation has grown up of men 
and women born since the war. They have taken the 
nation’s problems into their hands; but theirs are hands 
not so strong or so clean as though the men that are 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the men that might 
have been. The men that died had better stuff in them 
than the father of the average men of today. 

“Those States which lost most of their strong young 
blood, as Virginia, Louisiana, the Carolinas, will not 
gain the ground they lost, not for centuries, perhaps 
never. 

“Dr. Venable, president of the University of North 
Carolina, told me not long ago that one-half the alumni 
of that college up to 1865 were in the Civil War. One- 
third of these were slain. We can never measure our 
actual loss nor determine how far the men that are fall 
short of the men that might have been. 

“The same motive, the same lesson, lasts through all 
ages, and it finds keen expression in the words of the 
wisest man of our early national history, Benjamin 
Franklin, ‘Wars are not paid for in war time: the bill 
comes later.’ ” 





Germany’s Hope in This Country. 


The following from the Frankfurter Zeitung of re- 
cent date should appeal to every patriotic citizen of the 
United States. After an elaborate plea that something 
be done at once to overcome the great evils of militarism, 
the paper continues: 

“It is only by thoroughly understanding all its diffi- 
culties that we can reach the solution of this question 
(of armaments), which so radically touches the destiny 
of all peoples. Something has already been accomplished 
along this line; but the great question has been grad- 
ually minimized. In the first place, the energetic de- 
mand for disarmament. This was followed by a demand 
not to increase armaments, and the most recent pro- 
posal comes from Mr. Churchill for a pause in arma- 
ments during the short space of one year. In the period 
of their most strained relations, Germany and England 
agreed to notify each other of their respective naval 
armaments; and while this agreement is insignificant 
when considered in connection with the whole question 
of armaments, it has nevertheless contributed to 
strengthen mutual confidence. England has consist- 
ently taken the lead in this matter. At the Second 


Hague Conference, on August 17, 190%, it declared it- 
self ready ‘to communicate yearly to all nations which 
would do likewise the plans for the construction and 
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the costs of all new warships.’ This exchange of infor- 
mation was intended to facilitate the further exchange 
of views concerning the reduction in armaments which 
the nations might mutually agree upon. Even after this 
offer had failed to elicit favorable action, England still 
continued to make other proposals of a similar char- 
acter, the last of which was for a pause in armaments 
for one year. ‘These efforts have scored a success, as may 
be judged from the declaration of Tirpitz, according to 
which Germany could consent to accept a ratio of 16 to 
10 for the number of battleships. But this declaration 
is not an agreement; and it is quite evident that the 
proposal not to build new battleships for the period of 
one year, which would not be a solution of the main 
question, will not lead to really tangible results. Occa- 
sional declarations of this nature, though important in 
themselves as marking little steps in advance, cannot, 
however, radically change the general course of the ar- 
mament fever. We must resort to more consistent, more 
general and heroic measures, similar to those set forth 
in the Czar’s manifesto. There is but one way by which 
the peoples can be relieved of their heavy burdens; the 
governments must resolve to call an Jnternational Con- 
ference on Armaments to discuss measures that will call 
a halt in armaments. 

“While renewing this proposal with earnestness and 
emphasis, we are not unaware of the great difficulties 
which loom up against it. But we speak in behalf of 
the oppressed peoples, whose appeal for relief demands 
a hearing. One government must of necessity take the 
initiative in bringing about such a conference; it must 
be a government which, as a matter of course, shall be 
proof against suspicion of representing the cause of 
special interests. We should almost be inclined to think 
that the Czar might take this initiative and thus give 
renewed evidence of his love for peace; but the fate vis- 
ited upon his proposals of 1898 and the political changes 
which have taken place since that time lead us to be- 
lieve that this cannot happen. England, France, and 
Germany, one for one reason and another for another 
reason, would not be free from suspicion, and their cau- 
tious governments would not want to take a single step 
that might possibly lead to results different from those 
contemplated. Under existing circumstances, there is 
only one government which could render this service to 
the nations and earn their gratitude—that of the United 
States. Upon assuming his present responsibilities, 
President Wilson gave expression to noble and manly 
sentiments; here is a field in which he may put them 
into practical operation! The United States is not di- 
rectly concerned with European rivalry in armaments. 
In the United States, on the other hand, every ad- 
vance toward friendly understanding between nations is 
greeted with enthusiasm. If the new President were to 
take the initiative in this matter he would be greeted by 
the sympathy and support of the best citizens of his 
country. No time is so appropriate as the present to clear 
the way for a conference to halt armaments. The na- 
tions are waiting. Have we a statesman of discerning 
judgment, of warm heart and resolute will to satisfy the 
longings of this generation? If so, let him hear the call 
of the hundreds of millions of beings who would direct 
the progress of mankind into the path of genuine 
peace !”” 
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Work in the South Atlantic States. 
By J. J. Hall, 


I have been quite busy in our great cause since my 
last report. On my return from Mohonk Lake I made 
a brief stay in Norfolk, Va., and had the pleasure of 
making an address there and seeing several prominent 
citizens planning for a convention which we desire to 
hold some time this fall. Having spent eleven years in 
pastoral work in- Norfolk, we feel very much at home 
there, and hope to see such a peace gathering that will 
reflect credit upon the great State of Virginia. We 
desire to hold one in Richmond, also, and already have 
the assurance of the hearty support of the friends of 
peace in that great city. We feel sure that “the Old 
Dominion” will come to the front in this movement, 
and that many of her sons and daughters will yet be as 
illustrious for the world’s peace as ever her heroes of 
the past were for success on the fields of battle. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


I went from Norfolk, Va., to Red Springs, N. C., to 
attend the commencement of the academy there, and 
listened to a stirring address by the Hon. James A. Mc- 
Donald, of Toronto. It was a pleasure to have passed 
at the annual meeting of the Scottish-American Society 
resolutions favoring universal arbitration. I was still 
among former friends, and, having drafted and pre- 
sented the resolutions, I appreciated very much the 
heartiness of their reception. Let the Scotch-Americans 
all through the United States and Canada take hold of 
this movement with real earnestness, and it will surely 
hasten the coming of that day when war shall be no 
more. 

We are glad to report that Mr. John D. Berry, of 
Raleigh, N. C., has accepted the office of secretary of 
the State Peace Society, and will cheerfully answer any 
questions relating to the work and render any aid within 
his power. The writer also will be pleased to arrange 
for any addresses or services in the old North State. 
We appeal to our friends in North Carolina to line up 
in a practical way in this work. 


IN FLORIDA, 


Your director of the work in the South Atlantic 
States took advantage of a special rate from Atlanta 
so as to get an entrance for our great cause in the beau- 
tiful State of Florida. Dr. Claude W. Duke, pastor of 
the first Baptist Church, extended us a hearty welcome 
to his pulpit, and on Sunday, June 22, we gave our first 
message there on “I'he Prince of Peace.” ‘The people 
heard us gladly, and the pastor insisted upon another 
talk at night. We shall always appreciate the kindness 
of Dr. Duke, and several of his members joined the 
American Peace Society. We made a hurried trip from 
there to Arcadia; gave another address and received a 
few more members. On the night following we spoke 
at Gardner, and while at Jacksonville got in touch with 
some who will yet be of great service to the cause. The 
papers were kindly disposed to us and promised us any 
help possible for future work. As Florida receives very 
many visitors from the North, we wish that late in the 
fall the North and South might in this beautiful State 
clasp hands for universal peace. 





August and September, 


IN ATLANTA, 


We are glad to say that in membership Atlanta has 
passed the one hundredth mark. With the many com- 
mencements, June has been a busy month here; some 
twenty new names have been enrolled, and the list would 
show not a few of our leading citizens. But we are only 
at the beginning of things. There is much land yet to 
be possessed. We gave an address before the Ministers’ 
Conference on “What Should Be the Attitude of the 
Church to the World-wide Peace Movement?” We have 
been earnestly invited to publish the same. 

We join in hope and prayer for the speedy and com- 
plete recovery to health of our beloved Secretary, Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, and rejoice in fellowship with 
the friends of peace wherever their lot is cast. 


Peace Meetings of the International 
Council of Women. 
By Andrea Hofer Proudfoot. 





One of the most important opportunities offered thus 
far by the current year for measuring and for increasing 
the growth of peace sentiment in the world was offered 
by the twelve days’ session of the Executive Board of 
the International Council of Women during the last 
days of May. The sessions were of uncommon impor- 
tance, being held to prepare for the great Council Quin- 
quennial, which will be held in Rome in May, 1914. 

The countries representec at all the meetings of the 
peace sections were the United States, Canada, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Denmark, The Netherlands, Tas- 
mania, New South Wales, France, Austria, Hungary, 
Norway, and Belgium. Sweden, Italy,and Russia asked 
that their delegates should be received as “hearers” only, 
while Bulgaria, Servia, and Japan sent letters express- 
ing their views on the propositions that had been sent 
out by the convener months prior to the meeting. 

The Peace Department held a practically all-day meet- 
ing on May 20, was in session four hours each day May 
21 and 22, and half that time on May 27 and May 31. 

This is at once the most important and difficult de- 
partment of Council work, for European women, al- 
though not generally enfranchised, are more conversant 
with the politics of their respective countries, more af- 
fected by the political parties to which their families 
belong, and altogether more involved in the political 
tangles of militarism than are American women. 

Moreover, the foreign relations of many European 
countries are at the present time very sensitive. In their 
discussion of important propositions which might affect 
such relations, the women of this committee showed a 
political knowledge, an adroitness and a delicacy which 
proved them not unfit for political life; but better than 
all this and more promising than their keen appreciation 
of the awful economic waste of war was their staunch 
allegiance to the moral principles involved in their op- 
position to militarism. 

After a week of indefatigable committee work, the 
convener was able to present to the executive a strong 
program for the coming year, and by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall’s skillful presentation of them some strong reso- 
lutions, which (if passed at Rome) imply a still more 
active propaganda thereafter, were accepted by almost 
unanimous vote of the executive for the agenda of the 
meeting at Rome. 
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The most important of these I insert at the close of 
this report, for their passage at Rome next May will be 
aided if peace workers everywhere will now or at any 
time before May 1, 1914, take the trouble to write an 
indorsement of these propositions, sending their letters 
of support and approval either to the Countess of Aber- 
deen, the President of the International Council, to Dr. 
Alice Solomon, its Secretary (Neu Ansbacher St., 7 
Berlin W. 50), or to Mrs. May Wright Sewall, convener 
of the committee. 

Other resolutions having the quite or almost unani- 
mous support of the Peace Department were rejected by 
the executive, but not withstanding it was the feeling 
of all present that this section had scored an unprece- 
dented success not only in business sessions, but in the 
evening public meeting held in the Doopsgezinde Kerk 
(Baptist Church), which was packed. The Hague pub- 
lic had been notified of the absence of the Baroness von 
Suttner, but this disappointment apparently diminished 
neither the size nor the enthusiasm of the audience, 
which was larger by several hundred than that convened 
for any other meeting in support of a council propa- 
ganda. 

On this evening addresses of great diversity, but of 
equal merit were delivered by Frau Hainisch, President 
of the Austrian Council, speaking instead of the Bar- 
oness von Suttner; Mlle. La Fontaine, of Belgium ; Mrs. 
Courtice, of Canada; Madame Zipernowsky, of Hun- 
gary ; Frau Anker, of Norway, and Mme. Jules Siegfried. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall presided, and in her closing 
address bound into one harmonious argument and ap- 
peal all of the addresses of the evening. The official 
Board of the Peace Society of The Netherlands, which 
had been in session that day, were in attendance and 
were moved to share the tremendous enthusiasm of the 
audience. 

A critical question is still before the International 
Council. Will the National Council of Italy provide for 
a public meeting for peace and arbitration in the great 
Congress which it is arranging for Rome in May, 1914? 

It is confidently believed by Council workers that the 
unexpected work accomplished by the Peace Section at 
The Hague paves the way for equal success at Rome. 

The resolutions which were adopted are as follows: 

(1) a. That the International Council be asked to 
express its sympathy with the principle that the govern- 
ments pledge themselves to try mediation, even where 
vital interests are involved in international conflicts, 
and that the Council be further asked to have this prin- 
ciple discussed at the next quinquennial meeting. 

b. Should this motion be adopted by the Council, the 
Executive Committee proposes that the International 
Council of Women shall make an appeal to the different 
governments to adopt this principle in international 
conflicts. ; 

(2) That the International Council of Women pro- 
tests vehemently against the odious wrongs of which 
women are the victims in time of war, contrary to inter- 
national law. The Council sees in this one more reason 
for supporting with all its force the efforts made to es- 
tablish peace and arbitration among the nations. 

(3) That the International Council of Women shall 
appeal to the Hague Conference to consider how a more 
effective international protection of women may be se- 
cured which will prevent the continuance of the horrible 
violation of womanhood that attends all wars, 


The Program for the Celebration of 
One Hundred Years of Peace. 


The international conference for the consideration of 
the commemoration of the first century of peace be- 
tween the United States and the British Empire has 
submitted its report to the national body from which its 
delegations derive their authority. The report reads 
as follows: 


1. Platform. 

The central idea for consideration is not only a 
program for the celebration of one hundred years of 
peace, but a statement of purposes for the perpetuation 
of peace. 

; 2. International monuments, possibly of identical de- 
sign 

(a) To be erected in Great Britain, the United 
States, and their dominions and possessions be- 
yond the seas. 

(b) The committee to request their respective 
governments to defray the cost of these monu- 
ments, or that the cost be defrayed in part from 
public funds or by private subscriptions. 

(c) The foundation stones to be laid on the 
selected day, if possible, by His Majesty the 
King in Great Britain and by the President in 
the United States, and by their representatives 
in their respective dominions and possessions 
overseas. 

(d) In view of the good relations prevailing 
between the American and British peoples and 
other nations, all foreign governments should be 
cordially invited to honor the more important of 
these occasions by an official representation. 


(e) That at the time fixed for laying the 
foundation stones there should be a stoppage of 
five minutes from work throughout all the coun- 
tries interested, to be occupied, where a public 
gathering or other assemblage is practicable, by 
the reading of the agreed inscription on interna- 
tional monuments. 


(f) At the time fixed, as stated, the work in 
all schools to be stopped, appropriate addresses 
to be delivered, and the two national anthems to 
be-sung, followed by a half holiday. 

(g) A subcommittee should be appointed to 
ascertain what dates, arrangements, etc., are in 
the minds of the several countries, with power to 
determine them and to make them generally 
known. This duty to be assigned to any inter- 
national committee which may be appointed to 
carry out the objects of the joint celebration. 

3. Educational features of the celebration. 

An organized endeavor should be made in British- 
American countries to promote, by well-considered 
methods, the growth of these feelings of mutual respect 
and good will which already happily exist. This might 
include: 

(a) The endowment of chairs of British- 
American history with special reference to the 
peaceful progress and relations of the two peo- 
ples and based upon the principle of an inter- 
change of professors, and the endowment of 
traveling scholarships to enable journalists and 
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writers to visit the various English-speaking 
countries. 

(b) The awarding of prizes for essays and 
some other topics in all schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

(c) The co-operation of the respective com- 
mittees in the preparation of a history of the 
century of peace, from which text-books and 
school-books in the several countries may be pre- 
pared or revised. 

(d) An annual Peace Day celebration in the 
schools. 

4. Universal commemorative tablets. 

5. Universal religious services of thanksgiving, to be 
held on a day to be hereafter selected. 

6. Permanent monuments. 

%. The cordial approval of the early appointment of 
a preparatory committee as recommended bv the last 
Hague conference. 

8. Celebration in Ghent, after consultation with the 
municipality. 

9. An international commemorative medal. 

10. The conference recommends that an international 
committee mav be appointed through action on the part 
of the national committee, with power to deal with such 
matters as mav be referred to them of the several coun- 
tries concerned. 

11. Appeal for co-operation. 

The success of the movement requires not onlv the 
cordial support of national governments. but also local 
governments and municipal and religious bodies, as well 
as of those citizens seeking national methods for dealing 
with international problems. To that end it is earnestly 
hoped that all will join in this movement. 

12. Manifesto to the nations. 

The following manifesto was approved and issued : 

“Representatives of Great Britain. of Newfoundland. 
of the United States. of the Dominion of Canada, of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and of the Municipality 
of Ghent, having been in conference concerning an ap- 
propriate celebration of the centenary of the signing of 
the Treaty of Ghent, which marked the end of the last 
international war between the British and American 
peoples, unite in offering to the governments and the 
peoples of the civilized world an earnest invitation to 
take part in making this celebration in every way worthy 
of the one hundred years of peace that it commemo- 
rates. 

“We invite such co-operation, to the end that it may 
be made clear and unmistakable to public opinion 
everywhere that the time has come when international 
rivalries and differences, though numerous and several. 
may be settled without the carnage and the horrors of 
war. Although it be unreasonable to disregard the pos- 
sibility of conflict arising in the future out of mutual 
or partial misunderstanding, yet we gratefully recognize 
that the chances of misunderstanding have been largely 
eliminated by the degree in which modern science has 
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facilitated intercourse and accelerated communication. 
We are therefore encouraged to hope that the develop- 
ment of letters, science, and the arts of commerce, in- 
dustry, and finance, of mutual knowledge, trust, and 
good feeling on the part of those who owe different alle- 
giances and who speak different tongues, may profitably 
absorb the energy of mankind as well as offer oppor- 
tunity for the display of the noblest and finest traits of 
mind and of character. 

“Great Britain has been a colonizing nation, and the 
United States has drawn to its population various and 
powerful elements from different countries and from 
different flags. Therefore a century of peace between 
Great Britain and her dominions beyond the seas on the 
one hand, and the United States on the other hand, 
touches directly both the interest and the imagination of 
every land to which Great Britain’s sons have gone, as 
well as those of every nation from which the present- 
day population of the United States has been drawn. 
Such a celebration will not only mark the close of a 
century of exceptional significance and importance, but 
it will call attention to an example and an ideal that we 
earnestly hope may be followed and pursued in the years 

*to come. What nations have done, nations can do. 

“We respectfully request that His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and the Secretary of State 
of the United State transmit this invitation, through 
the proper official channels, to the governments of the 
world, to the end that both by the participation of gov- 
ernments and by the co-operation of men of good will 
in every land this celebration may be so carried out as 
to mark not merely the close of one hundred years of 
peace between English-speaking peoples, but the open- 
ing of what we sincerely trust will be a fresh era of 
peace and good will between all the nations of the 
world.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY. 


In addition to the foregoing, at a subcommittee meet- 
ing held between the delegations representing the 
United States and Canada, for the purpose of taking up 
the matter of appropriate marking of the international 
boundary in commemoration of the first hundred years 
of peace between the two nations, it was decided that 
suggestions be made to the organizations of the United 
States and Canada as follows: 

That they urge upon their respective governments— 

(a) The erection of arches at the points where 
the proposed highways—Quebec and Miami in 
the East and Los Angeles to Vancouver in the 
West—cross the international boundary. 

(b) The erection of shafts at a few historical 
and prominent points upon or on each side of the 
boundary (which, in the latter case, should be 
erected in the immediate vicinity of the boun- 
dary) at points to be selected hereafter. This 
might properly include water-gates on opposite 
sides of the Detroit River near the city of De- 
troit. 

(c) That such arches and shafts be briefly and 
suitably inscribed. 

It was further felt that these outward and visible 
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signs of the spirit of the occasion should not be re- 
stricted to the international boundary, but should also 
find a place in the great centers of population, often far 
distant therefrom, thus carrying the message of mutual 
good will to the mass of both people. 

It was urged before the subcommittee that an endur- 
ing monument in the shape of a memorial bridge be 
built across the Niagara River. This and other like 
projects appealed quite strongly to the subcommittee, 
but it felt that, involving as it does very large expendi- 
tures on the part of the governments of both countries, 
they might very properly be allowed to stand for fur- 
ther consideration until the respective committees shall 
have had greater opportunity to look more closely into 
these larger projects in accordance with the following 
resolution : 

“This subcommittee recommends that after the 
American and Canadian committees shall have decided 
upon a plan of celebration regarding boundary monu- 
ments, memorials, and arches, a committee of six, com- 
posed of three members from each of the respective 
committees, shall be appointed, with instructions to 
consult experts in art, architecture, and engineering, 
with a view to the preparation of plans and the execu- 
tion of the particular works to be undertaken.” 


oe 


The Doom of War. 
By Arthur Deerin Call. 


The paradox of Christian civilization is its wars. The 
amazing wonder of human history is its incongruous 
spear-stickings and blood-lettings. But the distressing 
cost in wealth, the unhappy expense in terms of per- 
verted judgments, the encouraging though slow evolu- 
tion of a truer conception of life, the rise of effective 
peace agencies on every hand,—these not only make for 
an improvement in an intolerable world situation, they 
forespeak the inevitable doom of international wars. 
Let us look briefly at each of these four factors. 


I. 
THE COST IN MONFY. 


We may well pause and reiterate the meaning of war 
to us in terms of monev. To fire one of our big navy 
guns once, for example, costs the equivalent of a re- 
spectable home. To fire it twice costs enough to meet 
every essential expense of a college education. To fire 
it three times costs the equivalent of a competent min- 
ister or school teacher’s salary for over a decade. 

The money spent for one battleship would build a 
thousand locomotives, or fit 75,000 persons for a trade, 
or build a fine macadam road from New York to Wash- 
ington and thence on to Gettysburg, or erect two Con- 
gressional Libraries, or dredge the longed-for six-foot 
channel in the Mississippi River half way from St. 
Louis to St. Paul. The money spent in the construc- 
tion of one battleship would erect a dozen Washington 
monuments, or float fifteen first-class vessels for our 
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merchant marine, or create an Appalachian Forest Re- 
serve, with all that that would mean in terms of water 
and timber and soil; it would give a college education 
to 24,000 persons, or pay the entire expense of running 
the public schools of a city with 100,000 inhabitants for 
over a quarter of a century; it would much more than 
build three Washington Union Stations, or meet the 
pay-roll of the U. S. Government for six months, or run 
the entire diplomatic and consular service of the United 
States for four years, or support 8,000 college profes- 
sors for one year at $2,000 each. 

Not including coal, ammunition, pistols, clothing, 
food, our latest battleships cost over $16,000,000. Our 
navy bill alone this year (1913) calls for over $150,- 
000,000, and we are told that we need an additional 
quota of 3,000 officers and 6,000 men properly to man 
the ships we have. We have spent nearly two billions of 
dollars on our navy alone within the last thirty vears. 
During the last decade we have spent upon warships 
one-half billion dollars more than France, one-half bil- 
lion more than Germany, and one billion dollars more 
than Japan, and yet we are told that every “patriot” will 
subscribe to a larger and larger navy for fear of a pos- 
sible increase in the navy budgets of France, Germany. 
or Japan. We have ten navy yards and eighteen navy 
stations, while the last Secretary of the Navy said that 
we need only three. 

Our navy today is composed of 277 vessels, which in- 
cludes 38* battieships, 11 marine cruisers, 63 subma- 
rines, 28 torpedo-boats, and 54 destroyers, yet Pongress- 
man Hobson insists that our nation should be guided in 
its policy of additional battleship construction by adding 
the average annual additional construction in Germany 
to the average annual additional construction in Japan. 
Tn other words, Mr. Hobson’s conception of an efficient 
naval program for the United States is the annual con- 
struction of four dreadnaughts and two battle cruisers, 
all on the astounding assumption that Germany and 
Japan only await the chance to open their guns on some 
vital portion of our national anatomy. 

We have 32 13-inch guns in our navy, each capable 
of sending a 1100-pound shell 13 miles, firing three 
shells a minute. We have 52 14-inch guns in our navy, 
each capable of sending a 1400-pound shell 14 miles, 
firing three shells a minute. Each shot uses from 300 
to 400 pounds of powder, and the great gun, which de 
teriorates rapidly with use, costs approximately $50,000 
But the significant fact is that no nation save England 
has a potential navy power as great as ours. Our pen- 
sion appropriation bill for the present year is consider- 
ably over $180,000,000. Since the Civil] War pensions 
alone have cost us over four billions of dollars. With 
the money spent for war in this country we could keep 
one and one-half million students in college. For everv 
dollar spent for education in the United States $1.25 
is spent because of war. 

Within the last thirty-five vears our army, navy, and 
pension bills aggregate nearly fifteen billion dollars, 


* Number 39 has just been started. It is to be the largest yet. 
31,400 tons displacement, 600 feet long, and with twelve 14-inch 
guns. 
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which is fifteen times the total value of all school prop- 
erties in the United States. A little over 20 per cent of 
this has been spent upon the army, nearly 12 per cent 
upon the navy, over 28 per cent upon pensions, and 
nearly 11 per cent in interest. Exclusive of pensions, 
the United States is spending on its army and navy a 
larger percentage than any other nation of the world 
except Germany. Since 1872 our army and navy bill 
has increased 331 per cent, which is far in excess of any 
other nation’s increase save Germany. 

For running our Government each Congress is now 
appropriationg fifty-four and one-half million over two 
billion dollars. This means that every man, woman, 
and child pays over $10 each year for the upkeep of our 
national machinery. Upon the most conservative basis, 
60 per cent of our national expenditures are because of 
war. This means that every person in our country 
sufficiently dignified to be counted in the United States 
Census is paying $6 for war each year—an average of 
$30 annually for the average family of five, a no insig- 
nificant part of the average income of the American 
family. 

The figures for the world at large are equally stag- 
gering. The world’s bank credits are $34,000,000,000. 
Of these bank credits $17,000,000,000 are in the United 
States. The world’s net annual war expense is four 
billion dollars, nearly one-eighth of its bank credits, 
nearly one-fourth of the bank credits in the United 
States, a sum nearly three times the total value of the 
manufactured exports of the United States in 1912, a 
sum equaling that of all the imports and exports of the 
United States in 1912, the equivalent in dollars each 
year to ten Panama canals. And, adapting the language 
of England’s first Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill, what a wasteful, purposeless, futile 
folly it all is—what a stupid, unnatural chapter in the 
history of human endeavor! Surely the mere cost of 
war in money presages its doom. 


II. 
COST OF WAR IN PERVERTED JUDGMENTS. 


Let us view war in its relation to the twisted judg- 
ments of men. We are told, for example, that all this 
expense is necessary as an “insurance” against war— 
that this money is simply a “premium” for the mainte- 
nance of peace. Nothing is more absurd. Any insur- 
ance is a contract by the terms of which a first party 
agrees to pay a second party a certain specified small 
amount, called the premium, for which the second party 
agrees to pay the first party a much larger sum in case 
of a contingency nominated in the agreement. We have 
had in thirty years one foreign war, and, by most care- 
ful computation, this war cost in round numbers three 
hundred million dollars. During this same thirty years, 
exclusive of pensions, we have spent for military pur- 
poses almost exactly four billion dollars. On the theory 
of “insurance,” this means that we have paid a “pre- 
mium” thirteen times greater than the “loss,” and we 
have paid the “loss” besides, What a perversion of 
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judgment is this argument of “insurance”! Further- 
more, and much more to the point, one-third of this vast 
expenditure for thirty years would have extinguished 
our national interest-bearing debt. 

Many people fail to see that an adequate navy does 
not depend upon the number of ships, but rather upon 
the equipment and the men behind the guns. They 
have not learned that navies do not prevent war—that 
Russia and Japan, for example, both had navies, yet 
went to war; that the Boers were not influenced by the 
English navy; neither was England’s hand stayed from 
war by the fact that she had a navy. Both the United 
States and Spain had navies, and went to war largely 
because they did have navies. In 1866 Russia and Prus- 
sia were armed, yet went to war. In 1870 Germany and 
France were not restrained from applying the sword 
by the fact that they were both armed. In 1877 the 
same was true of Russia and Turkey. In 1904 Japan 
and Russia went to war because they were both armed. 
Three-fourths of the nations of the world have no navies 
at all and have no wars. 

That the significance of these things is not more 

clearly recognized must be attributed to a perversion of 
human judgment. 
- Again, war is costly because it does not distinguish 
clearly between physical and moral heroism; because it 
takes men out of productive activities, and makes fewer, 
therefore, the veritable necessities of life. War is costly 
because of the loss to industry, the destruction of prop- 
erty, the crippling of beneficence, the scourge of disease, 
the ruin in terms of life, the injustice, the blood-red 
madness, the despotism and night following the fights 
of armies, and the general hell of war. In the United 
States Army the equivalent of eleven companies of in- 
fantry, more than a whole regiment, are constantly on 
sick report with venereal disease. Thus war is costly 
because it ignores the spirit of true freedom found only 
in him who ruleth his own spirit. War is costly be- 
cause its magnificence, called “moonshine” by General 
Sherman, is over-emphasized. Our armies and navies 
rest on fear rather than reason. The huge armaments 
of the world are a cruel slander against civilization, a 
tribute to an utter lack of sincerity within and of any 
faith in the sincerity of others without. ° War is costly 
because it perverts the judgments and perspectives of 
men. 

War is costly because it is demoralization ; it is barba- 
rous; as said by Emerson, it is “an epidemic of in- 
sanity”; or, as we read in Noah Worcester’s “Solemn 
Review,” “War is, in fact, a heathenish and savage cus- 
tom, most malignant, most desolating, and most hor- 
rible, and the greatest delusion, the greatest curse that 
ever afflicted a guilty world.” Thomas Jefferson called 
war “the greatest of human evils.” Franklin’s words 
to Sir Joseph Banks were: “There never was a good 
war or a bad peace.” Washington wrote of war in 1785: 
“My first wish is to see this plague to mankind banished 
from the earth.” Gladstone called war the “original 
sin of nations.” John Fiske characterized war as an 
“intolerable nuisance,” as a “criminal business save 
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when justified on the ground of self-defense.” This 
ghastly institution, inherited out of savagery, must go 
the way of other human perversions, dueling, witchcraft, 
thumbikin, lynching, slavery, prize-fighting, and the 


rack, 
III. 
THE GREAT FACT OF LIFE. 


Let us look for a moment at war from its relation to 
the basic principle of life. 

The great fact of life is that life exists primarily that 
there may be more life. Every tree-bud, every field- 
flower, every child sent to school, every teacher of chil- 
dren, every social worker of the world, every courtship 
and marriage, every law, institution, invention is an 
attestation of this great fact of life struggling to pro- 
duce more life. Our every experience teaches this. 

Most superficially seen, the past witnesses our earliest 
ancestors pursuing their long creep toward a fuller life, 
toward this ultimate conception, unable to use tools or 
fire, developing slowly the notion of family, frequently 
fighting literally tooth and nail, mere savages in the 
human scale. Thus they began—“savages.” Then we 
find cunning creeping gradually into the ends of their 
fingers, rude tools extending the length of their arms, 
wild weapons expanding their powers of conquest, the 
families uniting into clans; no longer “savages,” we 
say—still fighting, to be sure, but “barbarians.” Later, 
clans multiply into cities, the efficiency of weapons in- 
creases, the spirit of competition grows stronger; men 
still live under the rule that might is right and wage 
war against each other, unpeopling the world by sword 
and feud, one year of peace for fourteen years of war— 
and we call that “civilization.” 

But our great principle of life began to lead men out 
of savagery, out of barbarism, out of mere civilization. 
A new hope beckoned them, a larger revelation. They 
saw themselves “members one of one another.” ‘They 
beheld themselves related, consciously or unconsciously, 
with each other around the globe. Their ideal, there- 
fore, began to become the ideal of a universal solidarity. 
Under the prime principle of life the doctrine of strife 
gave way for them gradually, very gradually, but surely, 
to a creative belief in a great mutuality, in a limitless 
human interrelation and a world-wide co-operation. 

So we of today learn more readily and convincingly 
of a world brotherhood. We believe increasingly that 
we needs must base our institutions upon this great fact 
of life—that life exists that there may be more life on 
the whole and in the long run, for of such we hold is 
the supreme teaching of Christianity. It is out of such 
that history slowly evolves for us a faith in a still more 
glorious march toward the world’s “gleam”—toward a 
new “humanism” indeed, international, world-wide, and 
righteous. Life is that there may be more life. Wars 
are inconsistent with this most fundamental of all laws; 
hence wars are outlawed and foreordained to cease. 


(To be continued.) 





The October number of the ApvocaTE oF Peace will 
have a generous report of the Twentieth International 
Peace Congress. 
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Open Letter from Norman Angell. 


The following letter, recently sent to the Boston 
Herald by Norman Angell, will be of interest to our 
readers : 

“In his speech yesterday Colonel Roosevelt showed 
very clearly the great need, if our civilization is to en- 
dure and improve, for abiding by law—showed that even 
when we believe ourselves to be the victims of some 
grave injustice we must not take the law into our own 
hands and make ourselves judge and executioner, im- 
posing our own view of the case by force and violence. 
Here are his words: 

“<This is a country in which the people set them- 
selves with face like flint against anarchy. * * * 
The flag I see here in this hall is the flag of my country 
and yours, and there is no room in this country for the 
red flag of anarchy. ‘The evils that exist we correct in 
orderly fashion. We will not tolerate murders or as- 
saults as a method of correcting them, whether perpe- 
trated with dynamite or with a revolver, or with what- 
ever form of activity the assassin adopts. 

“<Tf they tell us that lawlessness and brutal violence 
are to be pardoned because it is done in the name of a 
cause, we reply that we will not have any repetition of 
the Paris commune. The man who wishes to reor- 
ganize society shall not do it in a way to plunge us into 
a welter of chaos.’ 

“T do not think I have ever heard a more emphatic 
statement of the case for law and order—which in in- 
ternational politics we call arbitration—as against force 
and anarchy—which in international politics is war. 

“We must all be delighted at the statement that even 
when evils arise, even when some one does us an injury, 
we must correct them ‘in orderly fashion,’ and that law- 
lessness and violence are not to be pardoned because 
they are done in the name of a ‘cause.’ And if these 
principles are sound, surely the sacred cause of country, 
of patriotism, must not be sullied by lawlessness and 
brutal violence; that such things are great and firm 
enough to stand on justice, not on the ‘methods of the 
Paris commune ;’ that if it is wrong for the citizen to be 
judge and executioner all in one, and decide his own 
case, still more wrong must it be to base the cause of his 
country on the savage principles which, as between indi- 
viduals, make civilization impossible. 

“With what stupefaction, therefore, immediately after 
the passage just quoted, does one read the following 
statement from the Colonel: 

“<T will never consent to arbitrate national questions 
of vital honor and national interests. What is more, I 
know my countrymen, and I know that they will not 
consent. Uncle Sam will never arbitrate a slap in the 
face, and in the last resort the navy is Uncle Sam’s 
punch.’ 

“But if each one of us says: ‘I will not allow the 
court to decide in any difference concerning my interest 
or honor; I alone shall decide when I am insulted, and 
I shall use my gun when I consider that I am’—why, 
in that case what does the Colonel mean when he says 
that we should correct our wrongs in an orderly fashion, 
and ‘not in a way to plunge us into a welter of chaos’? 

“Tt were to be wished that the Colonel would explain.” 
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Book Notices. 


L?UNION DES ASSOCIATIONS INTERNATIONALES. 
Central Associations Internationales. 
eles, 3bis, Rue de la Régence. 


Office 


des Brux- 


This publication of the Central Office of Interna- 
tional Associations contains a list of international asso- 
ciations, together with many documents and _ notices 
relating to the work of the office. Taken altogether it 
is an invaluable handbook for peace workers. 


BULLETIN OFFICIEL DU XIX™¢ ConGRES UNIVERSEL DE 
LA Paix A GENEVE. 1912. Publié par les soins 
du Bureau International de la Paix a Berne. 








Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston, 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Rey. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rey. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rey. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. 8S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington, D.C. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Emanuel Sternheim, Greenville, Miss. 


Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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How to Oprain Citizensuip. A book for the for- 
eigner in English, Italian, Yiddish, German, and 
French. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. New York: 
Sully and Kleinteich. 1913. 288 pp. 


CEASE TO WAR. 
117 pp. 
Boston. 


A book of verses. By J. C. Hayden. 
Richard C. Badger, The Gorham Press, 








CENTRAL-WEST DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Director, 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 





NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
JAMES L. TRYON, Director, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
STATES OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Director, 


Columbia University, New York. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 


ROBERT C. ROOT, Director, 


Wright and Calender Building, Los Angeles, California. 





SO. ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
J. J. HALL, Director, 


1201 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


THE BuFFALo PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


THE CuHIcaGo PEAcE Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. B. Meacham, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 


THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 


THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary. 


THE GeEorGIA PEACE Society, 1201 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Mrs. E. J. Dornhoefer, Secretary, 482 E. 180th St. 


THE MAINE PEACE Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND PEACE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
Andrew B. Wood, Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 


THE Missouri PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 


THE NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 


THE NEw HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, Hanover, President. 
W. W. Thayer, Concord, Secretary. 


Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 


THE New YorK Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, 
Albany, N. Y. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick BE. Wadhams, Secretary. 
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THE NEw YorK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 
$000enedeneeseen , President. 
pudtckbonmeaew , Secretary. 
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1913 
Pablications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


ar Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 

Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 
The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F- 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


WwW 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 


Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 


r, D. D. 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Iaw. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3'00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 


Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with List of Co: 
Held. —By njamin F, Trueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money. 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste; 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Cen njamin F. eblood. 24 pages. Price 


.—By Be 
5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.—By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Truce to the Toilers. By Amanda M. Hicks. Poem. 30 
cts. per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


The Higher Soldiership—By Charles E. Beals. 56 pages. 
Price 20 cts. 
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Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910. 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood: 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. — 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 
Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts. per 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 per 
hundred, postpaid. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 
ozen. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—By Rev. J. H. 


De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 


pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress. — Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J.H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. De Forest, D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. —By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Apnemente.—By Prof. William I. Hull. 


Price $1.25 per hun q 


Women and War.—By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts, 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration —By James L. Tryon. 15 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy 


The Hague Peace System in Operation.—By James L.Tryon. 


24 pages. Price 15 cts. 


Post Cards—National Dangers, National Defense.—Price, 40 


ets. per hundred. 
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Che Aduorate of Pearce 


A Journal of the International 
Peace Movement, 


Price, One Dollar a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 








Prices Include Postage. 





Lay Down Your Arms. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation by T. Holmes. New edi- 
tion, 65 cts. 


Memorrs OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 


Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 
SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON Wak. The 


True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 


THE HaGuet PEACE CONFERENCES OF 1899 
AND 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE Hague, 1899 anp 1907. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu Root. 
447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’s DiscourRsES ON War. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HAGuE Court. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN CouNcIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 

THE ErHics OF Force. 
ner. Price, 60 cts. 


By H. E. War- 


THe HuMAN Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of the Schemes which have been prv- 
posed. Adds a long list of instances 
of international settlements by arbi- 
tral courts and commissions. By W. 
Evans Darby, LL. D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $4.00. 


Wor.p ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 


man. VDrice, 60 cts. 
THE FRIENDSHIP oF Nations. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 cts., net. 
THE New PEACE MOVEMENT. 
liam I. Tull. Price, $1.00. 


By Wil- 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRO- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris, of the 
New York Bar. 234 pages. Price, 
$1.45, postpaid. Foreword by Presi- 
dent Taft. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF Peace. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 
THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 


William I. Hull, Professor of History 
in Swarthmore College. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. A fine account of the 
work and results of the two Confer- 
ences. 


THE Future or War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W. T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War,” con- 
taining all his propositions, sum- 
maries of arguments, and conclusions. 
Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Third edi- 
tion. Two new chapters. 227 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Carnegie to the students 
of the University of St. Andrews the 


17th of October, 1905. 47 pages. 
Price, 10 cts. 
Toi_stoy AND His MessaGeE. By Ernest 


Howard Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


THE Morat DAMAGE OF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. A 
powerful arraignment of war from 
the moral point of view. Fresh, vig- 
orous, courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WoRLD’s PEACE-MAKERS. By 
Hayne Davis. An account of the In- 
terparliamentary Union and its work. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 75 cts. 


CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Containing Material for 
Programs for May 18, ete. Price, 20 
cts. 

WarR INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus Curist. By David IL. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THe LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paper presented to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at London, July, 
1906. 5 cts. to cover postage. 

Mouonk Appresses. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts. 

GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESSES OF 1907, 1909, AND 1911. 
Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 

Peace Conoress, held in May, 1508. 

299 pages. Price, 65 ets. 
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REPORTS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE Great ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. An enlargement of the author’s 
previous remarkable work, “Europe’s 
Optical Illusion.” Price, $1.50. 


THE Peace Proprem. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. Treats of the Progress of the 
last ten years. 127 pages, cloth. 


Price, 75 cts. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. A strong book. 


THE War Gop. 
Tragedy in 
Price, $1.00. 


Beyonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg, Professor in Stanford Univer- 
sity. A most instructive study of the 
bearings of evolution upon the final 
disappearance of war. 172 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


EVOLUTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. An unusually 
fresh and convincing answer to the 
contention that the modern doctrine 
of evolution supports war. 222 pages. 
Price, 60 cts. 


A SuHort History oF WAR AND TPEACE. 
By G.H. Perris. An instructive sum- 
mary of the steps by whieh nations 
have passed from a state of constant 
war to a state of comparative peace. 
252 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


THE First Book or Wortp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory, with a survey of their sig- 
nificance. 308 pages, octavo. Price, 
$1.65. 


CHE FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Evinv Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE Passina or War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane, Vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey, England. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. The author 
holds that, since the survival of war 
rests ultimately on opinion, siege 
must be laid against the whole con- 
stitution of man—mind, heart, con- 
science, imagination, will—in order 
to make the peace movement strong 
and effective. 

Prive oF War. By Gustaf Janson, 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Price, $1.00. -! 


By Israel Zangwill. A 
Five Acts. 164 pages. 


THe First HaGuE CONFERENCE. By 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Trice, 


55 cts. 


IN THE VANGUARD. 
148 pages. Price, $1.25. 
act play; founded on 
Tripoll. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA, By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 


By Katrina Trask. 
A superb 3 
the war in 











